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ABSTRACT 

In 1982-83, this program provided instruction in 
English as a Second Language and bilingual instruction in four 
content areas to 1,690 Spanish, Chinese, Haitian, Greek, and Italian 
-students-^of limi.ted^ Enqlish proficiency (LEP) at eight daytime and 
eight evening learning centers located at 15 different sites 
throughout New York City. Created in 1972 as an offshoot of a 
monolingual alternative high school program, this bilingual program 
serves a target population which includes students aged 16-21 years 
or older . This year , 90 percent of these students were f rom, low 
income families and 82 percent had never previously attended a New 
York City high school. The program's overall instructional goal was 
to provide these LEP students with the English language and cognitive 
skills necessary to allow them to pass a high school equivalency 
examination » In addition, the program aimed to. provide student^ with 
employment and job training awareness and- opportunities. Based on 
these goals, each learning center offered a range of educational and 
support (career and college counseling) services. Another important 
program goal was to encourage staff participation in training and 
development activities, including curriculum development. Also, 
parents of program students and some adult students were targeted for 
educational and other activities. Quantitative analysis of student 
achievement indicated that, jEor the most part, program participants 
made significant gains in English and some gains in native language 
skills. (GO 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION FOR THE BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM IN AUXILIARY SERVICES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1982-1983 



In 1982-83, the city-wide Bilingual Program in Auxiliary Services 
for High Schools provided instruction in E.S.L, and bilingual instruction 
in four content areas to 1^690 Spanish, Chinese, Haitian, Greek, and 
Italian students of limited English proficiency (LEP) at eight daytime 
and eight evening learning centers located at 15 different sites throughout 
the city. Created in 1972 as an offshoot of a monolingual alternative 
high school program, the bizlingual program in A.S.H.S. serves a target 
population which ino^ludes students aged: 16 to 21 years (56.3 percent), 
or older; This year, 90 percent of these students were from low-income 
.fami lies and 82 percenf^had never attended a New York City high school 
before entering the prograiTU TRus, this is not primarily a dropout 



In this first year of a new three-year^nding cycle, the program 
was supported by a con*ination of Title .V^lT Title XIII, basic tax-levy, 
and the New York State Educational Consortium funds. The program's 
overall instructional goal was to provide LEP students with the prepara- 
tion in English language and cognitive skills necessary to a.llow them to 
pass the High School^Equi valency Examination . In addition, it aimed to 
provide students w1 th employment and job training awareness and opportuni- 
ties. BasiBd on these goals, each learning center offers a range of 
educational and support services. 'There is an emphasis on career and 
college planning, and the highly structured curriculum, wel'-tai lored to 
the needs of each language component, allows for individually paced 
learning Within an ungraded* four-level framework. Students exit the 
program when they are "mains treamed" into the English language A. S.H.S* _ 
program or (Barn the 'HVSVE. diploma. "The phfi'losopJvT^df the program Is ~ 
that students will achieve their goals if they see "how they control the 
outcome." '-'-v 

Another important program goal was to provide opportunities for 
staff participation in training and development activities, including 
curri cu lum de ve lopmen t ac ti vi ti es. Thi s academi c year, curricu lum 
development efforts focused on the Genera lEducati on level and included 
gramrnar and vocabulary, science, social studies, and native language 
arts^materials. Staff also completed field testing the;Ceneral Education 
Promotion test developed in 1981-82. Development activities for staff 
members included staff conferences, meetings, and workshops, formal and 
informal monitoring visits by central ^taff, self-evaluation questionnaires, 
university courses and attendance at state and national conferences on 
bi lingual education. Additionar program goals were met through supportive 
services to students consisting of academic, personal, and vocational 
counseling, and a series of career education workshops. Also, parents 
of program students and some adult students defined as "student-parents" 
took part in Student/Parent/Community Advisory Counci 1 activities, 
received informational pamphlets, and were represented in the Title XIII 
Bilingual Adult Basic Education component. 



program,. 




students were assessed in English reading ski lis ( Stanford Achievement 
test or the Metropolitan Achievement Test ); performance i n Eng 11 sh as a' 
second language (student promotion rates); achievement in the native 
language ( Rrueba de Lectura or program-developed tests and student pro- 
motion rates); and achievement in arithmetic ( New York CI ty. Arithmetic 
Computation Test ). Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicates 
that: 

—The results of students atXll program sites tested with SAT I and 
SAT II were statistically significant, with the exception of 
Spanish-speaking students at Taft. 

—The results of students at the Park Avenue and Lincoln Square sites 
on the MAT were highly statistically significant with extremely 
large effect sizes. 

—Nineteen percent of the participating students advanced to the 
next higher level of E.S.L. instruction; less than two percent 
advanced two or more E.SiL. levels^ 

—With the exception of Spanish-speaking participants at J.H.S. 136, 
program students* post-test results on native language examinations 
were statistically significantly higher than their pre-test scores. 

--Overall, 26 percent of program students progressed at least one 
level of native language iarts instruction. 

--Students* post- test scores on the New York City Arithmetic Computation 
Test were uniformly higher than pre-test scores and highly statistically 
significant. 

The following recommendations are intended to assist program staff in 
addressing potential problem areas and in maintaining the present high 
level of effectiveness: 

—Continuing to address the needs of the growing Haitian population 
by exploring the possibility of additional learning centers for 
this groupi identifying staff qualified in Creole, and obtaining 
more seats for students taking the G. E.G. exam in French. 

—Sustaining and increasing the attention given to students at the 
two lower levels of instruction. 

--Considering the possibility of offering optional summer instruction 
at certain learning centers. 
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-Placing somewhat greater emphasis on English- language competency 
for students in the Spanish component of the program, encouraging 
students to develop both long- and short-term learning goalsi 

-Supporting and encouraging student communication across centers by 
creating program-wide activities. 

-If funding permits, providing additional staff to provide educa- 
tional and vocational advisement and counseling. 
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THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM IN AUXILIARY SERVICES 
FOR^HIGH SCHOOLS (A.S.H.S.) 



Central Location: 



383 East 139th Street 
Bronx, New York 10454 



Number of Sites: 



Fifteen 



Year of Funding: 



1982-83, first year of a new 
three-year funding cycle 



Target Languages: 



Spanish, Chinese, Greek, Italian, 
and French/Haitian Creole 



Number of Participants: 



1,220 proposed for entire year/ 
1,690 served 



Director: 



Dr. Seymour Wei ssman 



Bilingual Coordinator: 



Mr. John Ramirez 



1. PROGRAM OVERVIEW 



The B1 lingual Program In Auxiliary Services for High Schools (A.S.H.S.) 
Is a city-wide alternative high school b1 lingual program which serves 
limited English proficiency (LEP) students 16 to 21 years old, or older. 
In 1982-83, the program served 1,690 students, a number cdhslderably a&ove 
the 1,220 estimated to be served In the E.S.E.A. Title VII funding proposal 
submitted for the academic year. 

To meet the needs of this student population, the A.S.H.S. Bilingual 
Program currently operates eight daytime learning centers and eight evening 
centers at fifteen different sites throughout the five boroughs of New 
York City. There are five sites In Manhattan, four in the Bronx, three 
In Brooklyn, two In Queens, and one In Staten Island. Thirteen of these 
15 sites are designated as N.C.A. Title I schools located in neighbor- 
hoods classified as economically depressed. (However, students do not 



always attend a learning center in the neighborhood where they live. For 
example, many choose to attend an evening center which is near their 
workplace.) This year there are three new day sites; J.K.S. 136 in the 
Bronx» Linden Boulevard in Brooklyn, and Lincoln Square in Manhattan, and 
one new evening site, 6ra(|y Learning Center in Brooklyn. Table 1 Identifies 
all A.S.H.S. sites at which the bi lingual program served students in 1982- 
83. 

The 15 learning centers offer a^xange of educational and support 
services, with emphasis on career and college planning, and a highly 
structured curriculum which allows for individually paced learning. Both 
bilingual instruction in content areas and an E.S.L. program are provided 
to students from five of the eight major language groups among LEP students 
in New York City: Chinese, French/Haitian Creole, Spanish, Greek, and 
Italian. 

In accordance with the 1982*-83 program proposal, this year the program 
has been able to expand language components into existing sites heretofore 
not serving that language group. As a result, Spanish is now at the 
J.H.S. 10 (Greek) site, the St. George site (Italian) has introduced 
Spanish, and the Chinese are now represented at the Julia Richman (Spanish) 
site. French/Haitian Creole has not been introduced to the Brandeis site 
due to the unavailability of qualified bilingual staff. However, the 
French/Haitian Creole component at the Park. Avenue site has been expanded 
with additional bilingual staff, doubling their LEP student population. 
Finally^ although not originally stated in the proposal, Chinese has also 
been introduced to the J.H.S. 10 evening site to accomrnodate the growing 
Chinese population in the surrounding area. This makes J.H.S. 10 the 
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progrw's first qMdrninguai site (Grttk, Spanish, Chinese, and English). 

The 1982-83 ycer was the first of a new three-year funding cycle under 
the provisions of the Clontntary and Secondary Education Act, Title VIU 
The progran Is supported through funding froM several sources: basic tax 
levy, E.S.E.A. Title VII, Title XIII. and the Hew York State High School 
Educational Consortlua. Title XI It funding provides an adult basic 
education coMponent, so that students can roMln within the program after 
roKhing the age of 22, and the needs of older studenu can be net. The 
ConsortliM provides additional funding for the most advanced level of 
Instruction. 

The current funding cycle is the fourth since the program was originally 
established in 1972. as an outgrowth of the Monolingual A.S.H.S. program 
already operating successfulty within the New York City school system. 
Sillngual classes are held at monolingual program sites. The bilingual 
program coordinator characterizes this relationship as a partnership, 
which Is not perceived as "^r program at your center." but rather as "our 
program at your center." 

The bilingual program has a central admlnlstratlve staff of Its own 
which operates with a good deal of autonomy. Administrative staff for the 
bilingual program, based at the Roberto Ctcmente Center In the Bronx, 
overset all bilingual progran functions » Including prograA planning and 
proposal Mr1t1ng> currlculuii and staff dtvelopment^ hiring and supervision 
of staff » resource allocation^ and recordkeeplngm The^ also maintain 
coflwunlcatlon with the larger A*S*H*Sm program^ whose administrative staff 
Is located at the Forsyth Street School and with administrative offices 
of the New York City Public Schools* Including the Division of High 



Schools, and the Office of Bilingual Education. The coordinator attends 
the monthly A^^ meetings In order to keep the larger 

A«S«H«S« program itaff Informed about the principles, objectives, and 
educational orientation which guides the b1 lingua r program In A.S.H.S. 

In sum, despite Its relative independence, the relationship of the 
bilingual program to the parent A.S.H.S. program Is a highly cooperative 
one. Figure 1 shows the administrative organization of the Bilingual 
Program within the A.S.H.S^, Programvas a whole. 

Since Its beginning oyer ten years ago, the A.S.H.S. Bilingual Program 
has continued to expand ariidTlmpfoy^^^^ services, remained responsive to 
the changing needs of the population It serves, and shifted Its focus as 
required to better achieve Its alms and goals. For example. Increasing 
emphasis has been placed on the Instructional component as a means to 
achieve the ultimate career and life goals of students. In the current 
funding cycle, there will be special attention given to the needs of those 
students who have not attended a high school In New York City before 
entering the program. The program coordinator commented that the evalua- 
tion process had been a major factor In calling attention to the fact that 
"this was not just a dropout program; In fact, the majority of our students 
had never 'dropped In' to the New York City school system In the first 
place. He stated that based on comments made In past evaluations, the 
Bilingual Program had re^-conceptuallzed Its approach and made needed 
changes. 

The program objectives for the current funding cycle may be succinctly 
stated as follows: 
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FIGURE 1 

Administrative Organization of the Bilingual Program in A.S.H.S. 
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• provide students with the preparation in English 
language and cognitive skills necessary to allow them 

to pass the High School Equivalency Examination (H.S.E.); 

• provide students -wi th- employment and job training 
awareness and opportunities; 

• provide opportunities for staff participation in 
training and development activities; 

• continue to develop and improve native language 
curriculum in reading, writing, and content areas; 

• increase family and community involvement in the 
program. 

A more detailed presentation of the instructional and non-instructional 
objectives of the program for 1982-83 is included as Appendix A. The 
corresponding evaluation design is shown in Appendix 8. 

Whether it is in helping students to set and work towards short-range 
goals on the instructional level, or to make decisions about and plan for 
longer-range career goals, the philosophy of the program is to "let 
students see how they control the-outcome. " In other words, as stated in 
this year's Title VII grant application, the program assumes, and wants 
the students to believe, that **they, more than any external force, influence 
their own lives," and that "their future achievement rests with their 
determination to achieve the goals they have set." Students are encouraged 
to develop to their fullest potential by setting goals which are realistic, 
and which ultimately will encourage a desire for knowledge. 

The findings of the first phase of " a longitudinal study of language- 
minority students in the New York City public school system conducted by 
the Office of Educational Evaluation, New York City Public Schools, was 
published in January, 1984. One of the major conclusions of this first 
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phase was that overage students were among those segments of the school 

system's diverse language-minority population which presented particular 

challenges to educators. The report summary states that: 

Educational administrators need to design or expand 
instructional and support services appropriate for 
them, taking into account the level of social and 
cultural sophistication associated with their actual 
age; the frustration they may experience In the context 
of whole-group Instruction when classmates are not age- 
mates; the greater responsibilities which they may have; 
and their need for consistent guidance services, includ- 
ing career and job counseling for high school students. 



At present, the Bilingual Program in A.S.H.S. is unique in New York 

City in its attempt to address these special needs of overage high school 

students in an appropriate alternative setting. In so doing, it builds on 

the student's own motivation and ability to succeed. Again quoting the 

O.E.E. report summary: 

Despite extreme social and economic pressures and 
against serious odds, many overage language-minority 
students are staying in high school, working toward 
graduation with great persistence. These students 
are an asset to our school system. However, some 
will ••age ouf of the system before they can master 
required curricula. 

In a sense, the alternative Bilingual Program provides a safety net 

for these "aged-ouf students, enabling them, along with those who have 

never entered the system because they are alreacly too old to dc so, to 

have a means to succeed. 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND PLACEMENT 



As a part of the larger Auxiliary Services for High Schools Program, 
the AvS.H.S; Bilingual Program- has a target population of high school-aged 
students (16 to 21). Although most students (56.3 percent) fall into this 
age group, the program also accommodates mainly young adults, aged 22 or 
more. Table 2, below, shows the ages uf program students by language 
grouping. 



TABLE 2 

Ages of Program Students by Language Group* 











French/ 






Age Spanish 


Chinese 


Greek 


Haitian 


Italian 


Total 






Creole 






16-21 737 


141 


8 


49 


5 


940 (56. 3X) 


22 and over ^ 568 


52 


62 


15 


11 


708 (43. 7X) 















*At the time these data were obtained, the student population was 1,648. 
The final figure for students served in 1982-83 is 1,690. 



Some of the program students are dropouts from the New York City high 

school system, but in 1982-83, 82 percent of high-school aged program 

participants had never attended a New York City high school. There are 

several possible reasons for this: 

o Despite the fact that students are entitled to a public 
education up to the age of 21, regular high schools will 
not generally enroll students over the age of 18 if they 
do not have an adequate number of high school credits to 
be able to graduate by the age of 21. 
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• Many of the Bi lingual -Program students are recent 
Immigrants (Haitians, Chinese, Dominicans, Central 
and bouth Americans) whose only education has been 

In a foreign school system. This lowers their chances 
of achieving a high school diploma within a reasonable 
length of time In a regular high school setting, 

• Many students have never attended high schools In 
their native countries. This puts them far behind 
their peers, making it even more difficult for them to 
function academically In regular high school class- 
rooms. 

• Many students In this age group have adult family re- 
sponsibilities . They are forced or feel obligated to 
seek full-time employment, and so are unable to attend 
regular day high schools (there are no evening bilingual 
programs outside of A.S.H.S.). 

In sum, the student population Includes a high proportion of recent 
Immigrants who would have been unlikely or unable to complete a normal 
high school program by the age of 22, due to language and cultural barriers 
and age at enrollment. Most of these students, as has been stated, have 
never attempted to enroll in a New York City high school. While this 
underserved, non-dropout population has been growing in recent years, the 
number of N.Y.C. high school dropouts who apply to the A.S.H.S. Bilingual 
Program has also been increasing. According to A.S.H.S. staff, this Is in 
part because of the city-wide practice of immediate discharge without 
disciplinary suspension. 

About 90 percent of the Bilingual Program students are from low-income 
families, as determined by meeting one of the following criteria: 

• Eligible for free or reduced lunch rate 

• Live in low-income, subsidized housing 

• Household receives public assistance, medicaid, 
or supplemental security income (S.S.I.) 

• Meet Income requirements for CETA training programs 
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• Household has no full-time wage earner 

• Eligible for maximum Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant (B,E,0,G) federal student financial aid 
(college applicants). 

In 1980-81, during the prior funding cycle, the Bilingual Program, 

with the assistance of the Board of Education's Office of Educational 

Evaluation, conducted a student survey which revealed the following: 

• Sixty-seven percent of the students have been in the 
United States less than three years . 

• Thirty-eight percent have eight years of education or — 
less. 

• Thirty-six percent are employed full time; 16 percent 
part time; 48 percent unemployed. 

• Sixty-three percent speak only their native language 
at work with minimum English required to perform the 
job activities. 

• Ninety- two percent felt it was very important to 
speak and read English. 

• Of those living at home with fathers, 40 percent reported 
their fathers were unemployed.- (Fifty-six percent reported 
their fathers worked prior to coming to the United States.) 

Finally, 86 percent of the program's LEP student population scored 
at or below the tenth percentile on the English Language Assessment 
Battery (LAB). These students are considered to have severe English 
language deficiencies since scoring at or below the twentieth percentile 
identifies them as limited English proficient. 

As stated in the Program Overview section, the program participants 
are LEP students from five different language groups: Spanish, French/Haitian, 
Chinese, Greek, and Italia'^, Like students in all public school bilingual 
programs in New York City, their eligibility for participation is specified 
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by the provisions of the Aspira Consent Decree (1974) and agreement with 
the Office of Civil Rights. As the Decree requires, all A.S.H.S. Bilingual 
Program students have been determined to be unable to learn effectively in 
settings where English is the primary or exclusive medium of instruction, 
as demonstrated by their LAB scores. Those who score at or below the 
twentieth percentile on the English language LAB test are eligible for the 
program, and are accepted on a rolling-admissions basis. The LAB scores 
then become part of the extensive student profile which is developed for 
each program participant. 

In general, all eligible students are accepted at one of the centers 
unless there is no existing class for that language/ level combination 
(e.g., the French/Haitian Center has no class at the lowest level) or the 
student has emotional handicaps or is learning disabled. In the latter 
case, the applicant is referred to the Committee on the Handicapped. In 
order to improve the placement process, the program staff have had a 
workshop on diagnosing problems such as hearing impairment. The program 
administrators have also considered asking that a special education 
consultant from the Board of Education train the staff further in detecting 
learning problems. 

The student's profile, including test data, is regularly reviewed In 
order to identify those students reacly for transfer to instruction in the 
mainstream (English language) A.S.H.S. program, or to take the high school 
equivalency examination in either English or Spanish. (A very few Haitian 
students have been able to take a French language exam in New Jersey this 
year.) Students exit the program when they are able to: 
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• Score above the twentieth percentile on the English- 
language LAB test, and/or 

• Read at grade level or above in English, and/or 

• Dwonstrite ability to learn effectively in he 
English mainstream, as recommended by staff assess- 
ment of student profile information, and/or 

• • Earn a High School Equivalency diploma. 

Thus, the three exit routes are: '•mains treaming" into the English language 
A.S.H.S. program; '•graduating" by earning a H.S.E. diploma; and leaving 
the A.S.H.S. program. It should be pointed out that students who are able 
to take the H.S.E. exam in their native language can exit successfully 
with a lower level of English proficiency than those who must take an 
English- language exam. 

Student goals and level of preparedness vary widely from one individual 
to another, and also among ethnic groupings within the Bilingual Program. 
For example, within the Spanish language group, the coordinator commented 
that he found students from certain countries to be better prepared 
scholastically than others. He also stated that **different language 
groups come to A.S.H.S. for different purposes,** and that in part this 
**has to do with ethnic stereotyping in the labor market." Fop example^ 
some Greeks may need English to work in a restaurant, while those Hispanics 
who will look for factory work may have less need of English skills. Or, 
a Chinese student who is now a restaurant worker may aspire to go to 
college and work in some scientific field. (Within the program, Chinese 
students have been found to demonstrate a much higher level of achievement 
in mathematics than those in the other language groups.) 
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The program's bilingual education philosophy varies for different 
language groups in a way which reflects their different goals and academic 
situations. There 1s» of necessity^ a transitional philosophy for the 
non-Hispanic groups since students in these groups aspire either to learn 
English for vocational purposes, and/or to pass the H.S.E. exam in English. 
For the Hispanics, the philosophy is less clearly transitional, since 
students can take the H.S.E. in their native language, and can frequently 
find employment which does not require a high level of English language 
skills. There are also bilingual college programs available to Hispanic 
students. The coordinator stated that there was a tension between the 
desire to help Hispanic students achieve short-term goals as quickly as 
possible, and the recognition that an important long-term goal for these 
students was the acquisition of English skills. 

Bilingual students are a self-selected, highly motivated group as 
compared to the average New York City high school population. As a 
result, their progress is generally rapid in relationship to individual 
abilities and limitations, especially for those who enter at the two 
higher levels of instruction, pre-High School Equivalency (pre-H.S.E.) and 
H.S.E. Those Students who remain enrolled in the Bilingual Program beyond 
two years are reassessed to determine their need for continued assistance. 
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III. INSTRUCTIOtiAL COMPONENTS 



Within a coherent overall instructional philosophy, the program is 
well-tailored to the needs of each language component, and characterized 
by a constant attempt to strengthen and modify curricular approaches so 
that each indivTdual student will be best served. 

Continuity is provided by key concepts such as the individualized 
self-paced learning approach, the ungraded four- level curriculum, and the 
use of the Individual student folder both to motivate and guide the 
learner, and to provide a means for student and teacher together to 
monitor student progress. The content of the H.S.E. exam itself provides 
another natural source of continuity, since all students are normally 
assumed to be working towards passing this exam. 

One example of such continuity is the fact that all students have a 
folder containing an individual work plan based on consideration of many 
kinds of information: 

• Personal information - date and place of birth; length 
of time in the United States; and other relevant family 
and personal data; 

• Prior educational history - schools attended in the 
native country and the United States; dropout status; 

• A.S.H.S. information - date student entered program; 
level of instruction in A.S.H.l^; LAB, English 
reading exam, G.E.D. and other scores which indicate 
level of proficiency in English and content areas, 
and progress within the program; student instructional 
checklist; 

• Employment data - prior and current employment 
information. 
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In addition, individualized student checkoff sheets, which are pre- 
prograinmed by instructional level and carefully tied in to the curriculum, 
demonstrate progress in detail. The student checkoff sheet esUblishes 
all skills, concepts, and topics (mathematics, science, social studies, 
language skills, English- language skills) required before progression to 
the next level, thereby fostering an individualized instructional approach. 
Thus, a student can change from one learning center to another, as frequently 
occurs, and find the same approach to instruction in place; the checkoff 
sheet will go right along with him or her, and the learning process will 
be similar in all essential respects. 

The H.S.E. exam, which structures the curriculum in several important 
ways. Is the another major source of continuity. Only content areas 
reflected in the H.S.E. exam are covered in the curriculum, and the four- 
level curriculum itself has been developed in terms of steps toward the 
H.S.E. exam: 

Level 1, Native Language Arts ; Serves the student who 
reads and writes be low the fourth-grade level in both 
English and the native language. 

Level 2, General Education ; Serves the student with an 
educational background and skills development in reading, 
writing, and mathematics that fall between the fourth- 
to seventh-grade equivalents. 

Level 3, Pre-High School Eauivalency ; Serves the student 
with an educational background and skills development in 
reading that fall between the seventh- to ninth-grade 
equivalents. 

Level 4> High School Equivalency Preparation : Serves the 
student with an educational background that includes sub- 
stantial high school level course work and reading skills 
that fall between the ninth- to twelfth-grade equivalents. 
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The average time for a student to canplete the work at a given level 
varies, but is greatest at level 2. Level 1 does not include math or 
content-area subjects, and so students tend to be promoted to level 2 
rather quickly. According to the project coordinator, those who are 
promoted into level 2 tend to have established good work habits, but those 
who are admitted directly into this level may have high ability, but poor 
study patterns. There is a tendency for students at this level to become 
discouraged when they perceive little progress, and to require a good deal 
of support from teachers and advisors. Level 3 and 4 students, closer to 
their ultimate goal, tend to be better able to sustain their motivation. 

Since linguistic and content-area competencies vary, especially at 
levels 1 and 2, instruction Is generally individualized, .or In small 
groups. (This also is helpful for students who may be forbid to attend 
irregularly at times, because of personal or employment obligations, or 
health problems.) Students receive E.S.L. and subject-area instruction 
(language and literature, social studies, science, and mathematics) in 
their native language or English. Non-Hispanic students, who must prepare 
for the English version of the H.S.E. may be programmed into mainstream 
monolingual content-area classes at the higher instructional level*,. 

There are other differences in the instructional component among the 
five language gro-jps. For example, the Spanish- language con^onent benefits 
from the advantage of multi-site locations, greater staffing, and propor- 
tionately greater amounts of resources. Each of the other language 
groups, with the exception of the Chinese, are presently served at only 
one site, and the teaching staff must usually assume responsibility for 
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counsellngt and curriculum developmnt In addition to their primary 
« teaching duties. 

Another difference 1$ In the level of difficulty of Instructional 
material. H.S.E. Chinese language materials. Including English vocabulary 
wot^ls, seem to be at a considerably more advanced level than equivalent 
material for other language groups. Chinese students also receive less 
mathematics Instruction* since th«y often have .already mastered more math 
than Is required to pass the H.S.E. Th^ also receive more whole-group 
Instruction than other students* reflecting their cultural learning style. 

There are ilso some Ins true tlo^ial differences between day and evening 
centers ulthln the program. Generally, classes are programmed flye 
times a week with dally Instruction In bilingual content areas and E.S.L. 
Evening classes, however, are programmed for only three nights a week, 
thus reducing the total period of Instruction. 

Within the bilingual A.S.H.S. program, the E.S.L* component Is ad- 
ministered by the monolingual A.S.H.S. center administrator* However, 
monolingual and bilingual administrators cooperate In program scheduling, 
materials development and acquisitions, and articulation between components. 
An E.S.L. syllabus and curriculum guide, developed by the bilingual staff. 
Is Implemented at the discretion of center administrators, on a site by 
site basis. 

English as a second language Is supplemented by English Language 
Experiences (E.L.E.) or Minimum English Language Experiences (H.E.L.E.), 
based upon the student^ s English- language proficiency. Concepts taught 
and mastered In the native language are reinforced In the bilingual class* 
room using English. The content of H.E.L.E.*s and E.L.E. 's correspond to 
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the native- language subject matter and also correspond to a basic, inter- 
t niedlate, or advanced level of English proficiency. Therefore, a basic 

English student may learn fundamental vocabulary while an advanced English 
student reads a passage for comprehension and speed* 

Table 3 shows the A.S.H.S. Bilingual Program instructional design for 
1982-83. It demonstrates the smaller class size and generally higher 
proportion of individualized instruction at the lower class levels, and 
shows the progressively greater proportion of English used for instruc- 
tion at higher levels, up to a maximum of 80 percent English- language 
instruction. 
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TABLE 3 

A.S.H.S. Bilingual Program Instructional Design 1982-1983 



Reading Level in Maximum 
Class Level Native Language Class Size 



Subjects Taught 



Methods 
A«Ind1v1 dualized 
B^Small Groupings 
C<arge Group Lecture 



Average Percent 
of English 
Instruction 



N.L.A. 

General 
I Education 

ro 
o 
I 



Pre-H.S.E. 



G.E.O. Exam 
Practice 



O-rA 



4-7 



7-9 



8-12 



15 



20 



25 



30+ 



language arts 
(reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking) 

language arts 
(reading and writing) 
arithmetic 

grammar 

math (general and 
introductory algebra) 
social studies 
science 

reading interpretation 

writing skills 
social studies 
science 

reading ski Us 
mathematics 



A & B 



A & B 



B or C 



10 



25 



50 



80 



o 28 
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IV. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum development Is an especially significant activity within 
the bilingual A.S.H.S, program because it serves more than its usual 
function of producing or extending curricular materials for s^'^xlent and 
teacher use. As in past years, this summer many staff members vdll be 
involved in a joint effort in this area, with an attempt to involve as 
many people as possible in what is regarded as an important staff develop- 
ment activity. Teachers are enthusiastic about their own individual 
successful efforts to develop curricular materials, and they volunteer 
information about the achievements of fellow teachers as well. These 
summer sessions are also regarded as highly beneficial to the program 
administrators, and as a means of fostering overall communication and 
cohesiveness within the program. 

In keeping with this team approach to curriculum development, each 
year curriculum needs are identified and weighed by curriculum subcommittees 
which include both curriculum specialists and other program staff. 
Members of all language groups are represented on these subcommittees. 
Any staff member can also initiate a project using a special application 
form (see Appendix C). Once the time-estimate has been approved or ad- 
justed and other suggestions incorporated, the application goes to the 
project coordinator and a decision is made based on budgetary considerations. 

Over the past ten years, varied and numerous curriculum materials have 
been developed. (See Appendix D for examples of some such materials 
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currently in use*) In the Spanish- language area, this process has resulted 



in the development of check-off sheets, folletos (containing content-area 
material and classroom reading activities), and cuadernos (classwork 
exercise workbooks of coordinated activities), in addition to academic 
materials for all four instructional levels. Each cuaderno contains 



an activit^^ list which guides teacher and student through a sequence of an 
information lesson, questions, a reading lesson, additional teacher-made 
material, and English Language Experiences. The E.L.E.'s, included within 
the lessons themselves, provide additional English language follow-up by 



the teacher in all lessons. 



During 1982-83, the majority of curriculum development activity focused 
on the General Education level, with some attention to pre-H.S.E. and N.L.A. 

• The General Education Promotion Test , developed 
during 1981-82, was successfully field tested in . 
all day and evening centers which prepare General 
Education- level students (fifth- to seventh-grade 
reading level in Spanish). This hour- long test 

is criterion referenced to the syllabus in each 
of the following areas -- mathematics, social 
studies, and science. Language arts (grammar, 
vocabulary, writing) remains to be done. Once 
completed, this promotion test will give teachers 
an objective instrument for measuring progress 
at this level and help determine student readiness 
for promotion to the next, more demanding, in- 
structional level Pre-High School Equivalency. 

• Social Studies . This project prepared a series of 
supplementary questions and answers to be used at the 
General Education Level. 



• Science. Corrections and revisions to the science 
booklet used at the General Education level were 
completed. 

• Pre-H.S.E. Grammar Workbook . This project is a booklet 
containing grammar lessons and activities to supplement 
the grammar topics assigned to this level. 
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• Vocabulary drills ^ The program has so far completed 
two lessons, each containing 12 words, 24 derivatives 
and three or four exercises. Projected population: 
General Education (Spanish). 

• General Education Griinwar Booklet . This language arts 
project encompasses spelling, grammar, accentuation, 
and punctuation, as well as exercises after each topic. 

• Native Language Arts (N.L.A.) Workbook and Teacher's 
Supplement. A syllabus with lessons and/or activities 
is being developed for teachers having N.L.A. students 
(reading level: fourth grade or lower). The approach 
is an aural/oral one well suited to the needs of these 
students. A supplementary section, recommending ways 
of using these materials, is also being developed. 

• French-Haitian Creole Project . This two-phase project in pro- 
gress is scheduled for completion during the summer months. 
Phase 1 involves translation of U.S. history materials 

into French. Phase 2 will revise and improve the check-off 
sheets used by Haitian students. 

The program expects to complete these curriculum projects during 1982-83, 
with duplication, distribution, and staff training workshops scheduled 
for the next year. (Examples of materials associated with the field 
testing of tests are included in Appendix E). 

In planning future projects, both project administration and staff 
recognized the need to give special attention to the development of E.L.E. 
and M. E.L.E. materials which would emphasize the content-area approach 
to English- language learning, as recommended by prior O.E.E. evaluation 
reports and set forth in the E.S.E.A. Title VII grant application for 
1982-83: 

Mar\y students in A.S.H.S. according to the O.E.E. 
evaluation reports for 1979 and 1980, have attended 
foreign school systems which were rigid and elitist as 
judged by the standards of American education. That 
education was, almost without exception, academic. It 
emphasized the humanities. It involved large amounts 
or rote memorization of technical vocabulary. There- 
fore, these students respond very well to the instruc- 
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tion of English which takes place within the familiar 
context of traditional academic classwork. Teachers 
using the program's Minimum English Language Experiences 
(M.E.L.E.'s) and English Language Experience (E.L.E.'s) 
in history, science, and literature classes have found 
that such supplMtntary instruction not only helps stu- 
dents learn English better but also helps students 
succeed much better in their E.S.L. classes. According 
to O.E.E. reports, the program's successful system of 
H.E.L.E.'s and E.L.E.'s in subject classes should be greatly 
expanded, especially for the foreign-born student 
attuned to traditional academic instruction. 

While M.E.L.E. activities and materials need to be 
developed, other content-area related materials for 
E.L.E.'s are available and with some adaption could 
effectively be used with intermediate and advanced 
E.S.L. students (junior high school texts for example). 
Such English experiences/ lessons in the bilingual 
class will parallel and reinforce subject matter 
studies and develop English language skills. The H.E.L.Er 
is primarily vocabulary development and practice in 
writing and pronunciation. The words chosen are those 
that reinforce a native language lesson in an academic 
area. They can be used as oral activities or as written 
lessons. However, most of the M.E^L.E.'s and E.L.E.'s 
now being used are only suggested topics or are geared 
exclusively to the needs of younger students. Thus, 
a completely new series of M.E.L.E.*s and E.L.E. 's are 
needed expressly for use with the students to be served 
by this project. Fi^ld testing and follow-up imple- 
mentation workshops should accompar\y their construction. 

There is also a continuing need to develop and enhance materials for 
students at the N.L.A. level (about 40 percent of the student population). 
Since commercially-available bilingual and native language materials at 
this level are overwhelmingly geared to much younger students (elementary 
school age), there is a lack of appropriate remedial reading and math 
materials for this group. 

All project-developed and commercially-available materials used 
within the program are available at its Bilingual Resource Center, which 
includes a student library in addition to staff resource materials. 
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STAFFING AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Staff training activities are an important component of the A.S.H.S. 
bilingual program, as reflected by the fact that a separate training 
budget is submitted to meet such needs. The coordinator characterizes 
himself as especially interested in this area, and is himself a former 
program paraprofessional. This year he says, he has been '•zeroing in on 
the burnout situation.** 

In addition to staff participation in curriculum development, 
staff development objectives are met using a number of strategies: 

• Central staff make both formal and informal 
monitoring visits, and in general maintain 
close and supportive conrwni cations with a 
staff scattered throughout the five boroughs 
of New York City. When weaknesses are found, 
a teacher trainer or resource teacher is sent 
to work with the classroom teacher. 

• Staff members are given checklists of role respon- 
sibilities as teachers or advisors; this checklist 
is also used by the central staff when making site 
visits. As part of the required training for newly- 
hired teachers and advisors, there is also a Self-Eval- 
uation Questionnaire provided so that teachers 

can monitor their own progress in implementing 
program objectives. (A sample questionnaire 
is included in Appendix F. ) 

• Internal staff conferences and workshops are another 
means of development. The Third Annual Bilingual 
A.S.H.S. Conference, cancelled last year due to program 
conflicts resulting from a fire at the A.S.H.S. bilingual 
program central offices, was held this year. In 
addition various workshops have been conducted for the 
staff. For example, the assistant coordinator organized 
a workshop early in the year to help staff cope with 
required administrative record keeping. 
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• Stiff «rt strongly encouraged to participate in 
external Institutes and conferences such as NYSABE 
at the state level and NABE at the national level 
(see Appendix F). This year, the project coordinator 
attended the Title VII Management Institute in 
Washington, D*C* 

« Acadenic progress at both the undergraduate level 
(for paraprofesslonals) and graduate level (for teachers 
and other professional staff) provide another important 
means of staff development* The program provides a 
Title VII tuition program for formal courses in higher 
education* 

• Regularly scheduled program planning sessions and 
meetings are held throughout the year* These include 
orientation meetings in September, interim meetings, 
and year-end meetings held In June at etch learning 
center to sum up the year's activities* 



As an Indicator of the extent to which present and former program 
staff have increased their capacity and qualifications as a result of 
participating in the A*S*H*S* Bilingual Progran, the following list was 
included in the Title VII grant application for t&e current year: 



Paraprofesslonals: 
(educational) 



(promotional) 



Teachers: 
(educational) 



8 paraprofesslonals are stucilying towards their 
bachelor's and teacher certification; 

9 paraprofesslonals obtained their bachelor's 
degree; 

1 works for Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission; 

1 works as a bilingual teacher for Yonkers 
school system; 

7 remain with the Bilingual Program as licensed 
bilingual teachers or have applied for teacher 
license examinations* 

1 is the present coordinator for the Bilingual 
Program (formerly a paraprofesslonal) 



13 teachers are stu(<y1ng towards their master's degree 

6 teachers have obtained their master's degrees; 

4 teachers are working towards their doctorate degrees; 

1 teacher has completed her doctorate degree; 
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(promotional) 



(publications) 



5 teachers are now In supervisory positions; 
1 teacher Is now a principal; 
1 teacher Is now an educational administrator at 
the New York City Board of Education, Office of 
B1 lingual Education; 

1 teacher is now an AtStHtS. Center administrator; 
1 teacher Is now a deputy superintendent for a 
conminltor school district; 

1 teacher trainer who has been with this program 
for four years Is editor of the current (1981) 
Spanish high school equivalency text (ARCO) and 
author of two GEO preparation texts In Social 
Studies (Cambridge)* 

1 teacher trainer in his sixth year with this 
program was project editor and writer for a 
high school equivalency preparation text (Cambridge) 
and is currently editor for a major new series in 
adult education (Cambridge). 



In addition, positions held by past and present coordinators Include: 

- President of New York State Association for 81 lingual Education 
(1979-80) 

• Depu^ Director, Office of Bilingual Education, New York City 
Board of Education, (1977-81) 

• Member of New York State Commissioner's Advisory Council on 
Bilingual Education (1980«present) 

- First vice president for administration, Puerto Rican Educators 
Association (1980-81) 

- All three have been presenters in numerous workshops on various 
aspects of bilingual education at local, state, and national 
conferences. 



This year, in addition to the coordinator and an assistant coordinator, 
the Title VII staff consisted of the following full-time and part-time 
personnel: 
Full Time 

1 Bilingual Outreach Specialist 

1 Career Guidance Specialist 

2 Resource Teachers (subject-area specialists) 
4 Paraprofessionals 
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Part Time 

1 Guidance Counselor 

Teachers assigned as Educational/Vocational Advisors (7) 
Educationil/VocitiOMT 

Resource Teachers (subject-area specialists) 
1 Spanish 
1 Chinese 
1 6re€k 
1 lUllin 

1 E.S.L. Curriculum Developer 
5-10 Paraprofesslonals 

All these positions were filled at the beginning of the 1982-83 
school year. It should be noted that the E.S.I, resource teacher, based 
at the Bilingual Program Resource and Training Center (B.P.R.T.CO. 
provides both support services and technical assistance to teachers. This 
Includes teacher training as well as curriculum development and resource 
management. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Student/Parent/Community Advisory Council Is composed of parents, 
students, professionals, paraprofesslonals, and community members. Since 
the majority of the A.S.H.S. student population are of legal age and many 
are emancipated minors, this Is considered to be an "adult" population. 
Many students are themselves parents , so that the category of "student- 
parent" has been defined to allow this group to participate In council 
activities. This year the council met three times ^t the Brandels Center. 

Despite the special "adult" characteristics of the student group, 
however, it is a policy of the overall A.S.H.S. program that the parents 
of 16 and 17 year-old students be included during the student's initial 
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in-take interview with a counselor or advisor. In addition, parents, 
guardians, or other appropriate household members are invited to partici- 
pate in this interview if they and the applicants desire* During the 
interview the parents^ guardians, or other household members are Informed 
about program goals and invited to participate in the Student/Parent/ 
Cownunity Advisory Council and other program activities* 

Parent outreach continues throughout the student's membership in 
the program, both through correspondence and phone contact* An easily 
understood pamphlet describing the program in English and the native 
language is mailed to the student's home within a month after regis- 
tration* Parents of program students also are given preference in the 
Bilingual Adult Basic Education component funded through Title XUU 

However, despite these efforts, parent participation is low. Many 
students do not live with their families. In addition they may attend 
learning centers which are far from their homes. Other inhibiting factors 
are inconvenient meeting times and cultural patterns which discourage 
parents from involving themselves in a child's education. The assistant 
coordinator expressed concern that this program component was "not working 
out as planned," and suggested that this type of participation might 
not be the most appropriate for A.S.H.S. She mentioned that several 
centers, including Forsyth, Clemente, and Taft^ are instead moving 
towards on-site student councils. At Forsyth, this group has been 
involved in a student show, and elsewhere students have planned fund- 
raising activities. Material related to parental and community in- 
volvement efforts is included in Appendix G. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

The A*S*H*S* bilingual student Is served by a wide range of non* 
Ins true tlf^nal strvlcts* The greatest eiophasls Is placed on college 
and career counseling^ and Job training plKement* Other liiportant 
areas are civics and citizenship counseling^ consumer education* health 
education* crisis support* and referrals* These services are provided 
by program counselors (for Hispanic students), educational/vocational 
advisors* and in some cases, by teachers acting in an advisory capacity* 
Counseling is done both on a group and individual basis, with students 
scheduled to meet at least five times a year with their counselor or 
teacher/counselor* Career Education workshop topics* originally developed 
in 1978-79* Include the following career awareness sessions: 

--Orientation: Includes a definition of career education 
and Its element: self*awareness, economic awareness* educational awareness, 
values (personal and Job)* and decision-making skills* 

--Self -Awareness (parts I and II): encourages students to 
relate Interests and strengths to career goats, and encourages values 
clarification* Students are encouraged to become aware of Interests, 
personality traits and abilities, and to establish a set of goals, how- 
ever tentative* Students are also encouraged to understand and recognize 
forces beyond themselves (social, economic, cultural, and educational) 
which influence career choices* 

—Educational Awareness: orients students to the variety of 
training programs which are available after high school, including on- 
the-job training, the military, apprenticeship, and certificate programs; 
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assesses Interests «nd abilities «nd the requireiHents of their occupa- 
tional interests. The need for competence in English is stressed. «s well 
«s the concept of educetion «s the «e«ns for echfeving cereer 'got Is. 

••Cereer AMreness: confronts occupetionel stereotyping end the 
question of :^1scriRi nation. Careers, occupations, and industries in the 
New York area and their eMplojrnent outlook are presented. 

—Economic AMareness: presents consumer survival skills, in- 
cluding developing a budget and consimer awareness. 

— Employabillty Skills (I and II): presents employabi lity skills 
through role playing, films, sample applications procedures, mock inter- 
viewing, and Job search techniques. 

»-Dec1s1on-Making: encourages students to examine the decision- 
making process^ students are offered a process of approaching and making 
decisions, weighing risks and consequences, advantages and disadvantages 
of choice; planning and implementing a course of action, and evaluating 
the outcomes. 

Students who have left the program to take Jobs or enter college 
(usually at the local conmunlty college level) are a valuable resource In 
college and career preparation sessions* They are asked to come back for 
informal ''rap sessions'* or even to do more formal workshops to discuss 
their experiences and hOM th^ have dealt with language; cultural* and 
personal problems that th^ encountered* Since virtually all parapro* 
fessionals were once students in the program and are now taking courses 
toward a teaching degree* they provide another source of information and 
support for students with college aspirations* 
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On ••the back burners now,** but planned for the future are structured 
sessions on college survival skills Including study skills and college 
program selection* The program coordinator would also like to see self- 
help groups organized among the student body. 

Follow-up of students who leave the program before completion Is 
another important priority* The program staff Is -aggressive" about this, 
using phone calls, correspondence, and messages sent through other students. 
Once contact is made the reason for leaving Is discussed, necessary help 
is offered, and the negative impact of leaving (e*g* on citizenship 
applicac\ons, job promotion, and so on) are emphasized* Such methods have 
met with some success in bringing students back into the program* 
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V- FINDINGS 



ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH READING SKILLS 

English reading skills were assessed through use of the Stanford 
Achievement Test , levels I and II (SAT I, SAT II) or the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT). Choice of test was made by site directors. 
Tests were administered twice during the school year. In early fall and 
near the end of the spring semester. 

The program's evaluation design called for a statistically significant 
iinprovement In English reading scores. A correlated >test was performed 
for each site and language group In order to evaluate the possibility 
that the post-test mean was significantly greater than that of the pre- 
test. An **effect size** was also calculated for each comparison, following 
the procedure recommended by Cohen. An effect size for correlated ^- 
test Is an estimate In standard deviations, freed of sample size, of the 
difference between means. Effect size provides additional substance to 
the analysis as It may be Interpreted in light of Cohen's recommendations: 

•20 « small effect size 

•50 ■ moderate effect size 

.80 ■ large effect size 
Results of English reading tests are presented in Tables 4 through 6 by 
site and language group In those instances where the number of students 
was sufficient to perform the statistical analysis. 



J. Cohen, Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences , 
Academic Press, 1977. 
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Table 4 presents results for students tested on SAT I by site and 
language group. Examination of this table reveals that with the exception 
of Spanish-speaking students at Taft» all results were positive and highly 
statistically significant. Nearly all effect sizes were very large, 
with the exception of that for Spanish-speaking students at J.H.S. 10, 
which was of moderate size. Spanish-speaking students at Taft obtained 
lower scores on the post-test than on the pre-test. Both pre- test scores 
and average gains in raw scores varied greatly between program sites. 
Pre-test scores ranged from 11 at Maxwell to 52.28 at Taft» and gains 
ranged from four points at Maxwell to nearly 23 points at Julia Richman^ 
The rank order of students within program sites was relatively consistent 
as represented by the correlation of pre-test and post-test scores. 
There were several instances of nearly perfect consistency in rank order 
at Jamaica Day, St. George, and others. At J.H*S. 10, the correlation 
of scores was 0.18, indicating that there was very little correspondence 
between pre-test and post-test scores. 

Table 5 presents results for students tested on SAT II by site and 
language group. Results were statistically significant for all of these 
program sites, although Spanish-speaking students at Taft evidenced declining 
scores. Effect sizes were generally quite large, except for students at 
Lincoln Square where it was moderate. Gains in raw scores ranged from 
four points at Julia Richman for Spanish-speaking pupils to 30 points by 
Chinese students at Forsyth. In the ma.:ority of the SAT II testing units, 
rank order of students was maintained to a great degree. An exception 
was* among Chinese students at Julia Richman. Overall, the program objective 
concerning English reading achievement was realized. 
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Table 6 presents results for students tested with the MAT. Results 
for both groups at the Park Avenue and Lincoln Square sites were highly 
statlslcally significant with extremely large effect sizes. 
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TABLE 4 

Results of the Stanford Achievement Test-Level I 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Post- 
Mean 


Test 
(S.D.) 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


E.S. 


Brandeis 


Spanish 


74 


41.64 


(20.3) 


59.01 


(18.1) 


17.38 


.74 


10.66 


.0001 


1.24 


Forsyth 


Spanish 


29 


38.93 


(18.79) 


59.31 


(12.62) 


20.38 


.65 


7.70 


.0001 


1.43 


Jamaica Day 


Spanish 


22 


52.05 


(24.71) 


59.0 


(22.64) 


6.95 


.98 


6.55 


.0001 


1.40 


Jamaica Evening 


Spanish 


164 


26.20 


(19.97) 


37.18 


(19.88) 


10.99 


.96 


25.63 


.0001 


2.00 


Julia Richman 


Spanish 


11 


39.27 


(17.77) 


62.09 


(15.63) 


22.82 


.26 


3.71 


.004 


1.12 


JHS 10 


Greek 


64 


23.77 


(9.68) 


45.77 


(12.99) 


22.0 


.91 


30.85 


.0001 


3.86 


JHS 10 


Spanish 


18 


27.11 


(16.62) 


40.17 


(15.04) 


13.06 


.18 


2.73 


.014 


.64 


Lincoln Square 


Spanish 


10 


42.0 


(16.31) 


54.0 


(15.70) 


12.0 


.84 


4.17 


.002 


1.32 


Linden 


Spanish 


20 


50.05 


(18.79) 


63.85 


(14.32) 


13.80 


.89 


6.97 


.0001 


1.56 


Maxwe 1 1 


Spanish 


116 


11.78 


(7.64) 


15.95 


(8.53) 


4.16 


.96 


19.22 


.0001 


1.79 


Robert Clemente 


Spanish 


22 


47.82 


(23.06) 


63.59 


(17.76) 


15.77 


.83 


5.75 


.0001 


1.23 


St. George 


Spanish 


25 


19.56 


(11.65) 


27.48 


(13.23) 


7.92 


.99 


16.52 


.0001 


3.30 


St. George 


Italian 


16 


16.81 


(5.76) 


26.88 


(7.13) 


10.06 


.81 


9.73 


.0001' 


2.43 


Taft 


Spanish 


18 


52.28 


(16.21) 


45.5 


(16.21) 


-6.78 


.31 


-6.78 


.177 


-.33 
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TABLE 5 

Results of the Stanford Achievetnent Test - Level II 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Mean (SD) 


Post-Test 
Mean (SD) 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


E.S. 


Forsyth 


Chinese 


88 


31.92 


(16.32) 


62.13 (17.95) 


30.20 


.71 


21.41 


.0001 


2.28 


Forsyth 


Spanish 


17 


69.76 


(22.91) 


79.0 (14.88) 


9.24 


.90 


3.32 


.004 


.81 


Julia Richman 


Chinese 


21 


53.57 


(8.97) 


76.81 (7.05) 


23.24 


.57 


13.95 


.0001 


3.04 


Julia Richman 


Spanish 


15 


75.6 ■ 


(18.11) 


80.0 (14.66) 


4.4 


.98 


3.46 


.0001 


.89 


J.H.S. 10 


Chinese 


12 


54.33 


(14.44) 


76.58 (7.38) 


22.25 


.76 


7.63 


.0001 


2.20 


J.H.S. 136 


Spanish 


41 


51.0 


(23.33) 


55.85 (22.72) 


4.85 


.995 


12.76 


.0001 


1.99 


Lincoln Square 


Spanish 


15 


59.47 


(18.68) 


64.67 (16.33) 


5.2 


.92 


2.77 


.015 


.71 


Taft 


Spanish 


26 


45.92 


(14.9) 


37.35 (16.0) 


-8.58 


o40 


-2.57 


.016 


-.50 
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TABLE 6 

Results of Metropolitan Achievement Test by Site and Language 



Site 


Language 


N 


P re-Test 
Hean (S.D.) 


Post-Test 
Hean (S.D.) 


Hean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


F.S. 


Park Avenue 


Haitian 
Creole 


39 


29.95 (14.38) 


44.64 (19.88) 


14.69 


.72 


6.61 


.0001 


1.06 


Lincoln Square 


Spanish 


10 


43.4 (9.63) 


51.9 (9.53) 


8.5 


.91 


6.76 


.0001 


2.14 
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PERFORMANCE IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

The program's evaluation design called for promotion of 60 percent 
of students to the next highest E.SA, level. Thirty-five percent of 
program students were to be promoted two E,S,L, levels. Tables 7 and 8 
present changes in E,S,L, level by language group and program site, 
respectively- When the results are examined, it can be seen that approximately 
19 percent of the students advanced one E,S,L, level. Less than two 
percent of the program students advanced two or more E,S,L, 
levels. 

When the results for language groups are examined* it may be seen 
that no group achieved 60 percent advancement to the next highest level. 
Approximately one-third of Haitian students advanced one E.S.L. level; 
56 percent advanced one level or more, the greatest percentage advancement 
of ar\y language group. When E.S.L. results are examined by program site, 
it may be seen that Linden had the largest percentage -of advancing E.S.L. 
students, 55 percent. Jamaica Evening had more than 25 percent of it 
students advance at least one E.S.L. level. However, no single program 
site or language group, nor the program as a whole, achieved the stated 
evaluation objective in this area. It may be, therefore, that this objective 
is not a realistic one for this population. 
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TABLE 7 

E.S.L. Advancenent by Language Group 



Language Croup 




Number of E.S. 


.. Levels Advanced 






1 

•1 


0 


1 


♦2 


♦3 


+4 


Chinese 




95 


96 


1 






Haitian 




29 


22 


3 


11 


1 


Greek 




66 


4 








Italian 




7 


8 


1 






Spanish 


2 


1,117 


170 


5 


1 




Other 




14 


9 








TOTALS 


2 


1,328 


309 


10 


12 


1 






(79.9X) 


(18. 6X) 


(0.6X) 


(0.7X) 
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TABLE 8 



E.S.L. Advancement by Learning Center 



Ctnttr 


HuMbcr 0 


f E.S.L. Levels Advanced 




-1 


0 


♦1 


1 +2 


♦3 




Brandels 




196 


3 








Forsyth 




141 


69 


1 


1 




JMaIca Day 




51 










Jamaica Eve* 




79 


87 


4 






Julia RIcNnan 




50 


21 








1 LI C 1 A 




130 


20 








J.K.S. 136 




iiO 


19 








Lincoln Square 




47 


18 








Linden 




17 


21 








Maxwell 




147 


3 








Park Avenue 




55 


25 


3 


11 


1 


Robert Clonente 




84 


2 








St. George 




58 


22 


1 






Taft 


2 


161 


6 


1 






TOTAL 


2 


1,332 


309 


10 


12 


I 




- 


(BOX) 


(15.5X) 


(0.6X) 


(0.7X) 
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ACHIEVEICHT IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 

frogrim students were tested in their native language, twice yearly. 
Spanlsh'SpcakIng students were tested with the Prueba de Lectura . a 
standardized test of Spanish rcadfng. Students of other language groups 
were tested with program-developed examinations. Stated program objectives 
called for iMprovenent at the 0.05 level of significance. Results are 
presented in Tables 9 and 10 by language group and center. Uith a single 
exception (Spanish-speaking students at J.H.S. 136). post-test results 
were sutlstically significantly higher than pre-test scores. At J.H.S. 
136, post-test scores were non«s1gnif1cantV lower than pre-test scores. 

Effect sizes for Spanish-speaking students at J.H.S. 10 and Taft 
were In ttm moderate range. All others — with the exception of J^H.S. 
136 — were large or extremely large. Overall, the program objective In 
the area of native language achievement was accomplished. 

The program's evaluation design also specified that 30 percent of 
N.L.A. students would be promoted to a higher level. Advancement in 
native language studies Is presented In Tables 11 and 12, by language 
group and program site, respectively. Examination of the results reveals 
that overall, 26 percent of program students progressed at least one 
N.L.A. level. When examined by language group. It appeared that Chinese, 
Haitian, and Italian students exceeded the 30 percent objective. Table 
12 reveals that seven program sites achieved the stated objective. These 
were: Forsyth, Jamaica Day, Julia Richman, Lincoln Square, Linden, Park 
Avenue, and Roberto Clemente. 
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TABLE 9 

Results of Native Language Tests - Prueba de Lectura 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Post-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


LE.S. 


Brandels 


Spanish 


65 


48.55 


(15.54) 


58.92 


(16.09) 


10.37 


.68 ■ 


6.63 


.0001 


.82 


Forsyth 


H 


34 


56.03 


(11.58) 


66.65 


(10.26) 


10.62 


.15 


4.35 


.0001 


.75 


Jamaica Evening 


M 


119 


53.48 


(12.93) 


61.98 


(12.85) 


8.50 


.81 


11.74 


.0001 


1.08 


Julia Richman 


M 


26 


66.19 


(16.88) 


77.85 


(10.46) 


11.65 


.80 


5. 74 


.0001 


1.13 


J.H.S. 10 


H 


17 


53.35 


(11.83) 


60.24 


(11.97) 


6.88 


.63 


2.76 


.014 


.67 


J.H.S. 136 


H 


48 


57.96 


(14.09) 


55.38 


(14.40) 


-2.58 


.64 


-1.48 


.147 


-.21 


Lincoln Square 


II 


32 


63.22 


(9.29) 


71.19 


(7.17) 


7.97 


.77 


7.63 


.0001 


1.35 


Linden 


M 


23 


57.04 


(6.46) 


73.35 


(4.17) 


16.30 


.48 


13.51 


.0001 


2.82 


Maxwell 


M 


76 


51.28 


(11.3) 


59.33 


(11.98) 


8.05 


.91 


14.25 


.0001 


1.64 


Park Avenue 


M 


12 


52.75 


(11.58) 


68.25 


(15.02) 


15.50 


.45 


3.75 


.0001 


1.08 


Roberto Clemen te 


U 


39 


48.92 


(10.56) 


56.10 


(12.09) 


7.18 


.72 


5.18 


.0001 


.83 


St. George 


It 


12 


53.5 


(12.24) 


65.25 


(12.4) 


11.75 


.96 


11.65 


.0001 


3.36 


Taft 


M 


39 


43.90 


(12.89) 


51.18 


(13.62) 


7.28 


.58 


3.75 


.001 


.60 
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TABLE 10 

Results of Native Language Tests by Learning Center 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Post-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


E.S. 


Park Avenue 


Creole 


41 


68.05 (14.7) 


74.39 (13.61) 


6.34 


.93 


7.57 


.0001 


1.18 


Forsyth 


Chinese 


91 


46.23 (7.32) 


60.0 (7.23) 


13.77 


.48 


17.61 


.0001 


1.85 


J.H.S. 10 


Greek 


52 


73.10 (11.14) 


82.83 (13.80) 


9.73 


.47 


5.40 


.0001 


.75 


St. George 


Italian 


16 


27.13 (7.63) 


34.56 (8.22) 


7.44 


.94 


10.43 


.0001 


2.61 


Julia Richinan 


Chinese 


20 


64.75 (11.1) 


72.65 (9.01) 


7.9 


.94 


8.51 


.0001 


1.90 


J.H.S. 10 


Chinese 


17 


62.53 (15.61J^ 


71.76 (12.5) 


9.24 


.94 


6.62 


.0001 


1.61 
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TABLE 11 



Native Language Arts Advancement by Language Group 



' Number of N.L.A. Levels Advanced 



Language 


0 


+1 


+2 


+3 


Chinese 


108 


76 


9 




Haitian 


30 


21 






Greek 


67 


1 






Italian 


8 


8 






Spanish 


968 


256 


39 


4 


Other 


2 


2 






TOTALS 


1183 


364 


48 


4 




(74%) 


(22.8%) 


(3%) 


(0.3%) 
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TABLE 12 



Native Language Arts Advancement by Learning Center 



Number of N.L^A, Levels Advanced 



Center 


1— ^ — 


+1 


+2 


+3 


Brandeis 


1 173 


13 






Forsyth 


140 


62 


10 




Jamaica Day 


15 


3 


4 


3 


Jamaica Eve 


122 


37 


11 




Jui la Richman 


41 


28 


2 




J.H.S. 10 


127 


23 


2 




J H S. 136 




CO 


1 




Lincoln Square 


47 


IS 


4 




Linden 


12 


26 






Maxwell 


150 








Park Avenue 


47 


42 


5 


1 


Roberto Clemen te 


43 


37 


6 




St. George 


38 


15 






Taft 


128 


39 


3 




TOTALS 


1,187 
(74%) 


364 

(22.7%) 


48 
(3%) 


4 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHHETIC 

Students receiving Instruction In arithmetic were tested twice 
during the school year with the New York City Arithmetic Computation Test , 
The program's evaluation design called for Improvement at the 0,05 level 
of statistical significance. Test results are presented in Table 13 by 
language group and program site. Post- test scores were uniformly higher 
than pre-test scores and highly statistically significant. With the 
exception of the Roberto Clemente Center, where the effect size was in 
the moderate range, effect sizes were extremely large. For the most 
part, students' rank order on pre-testing was largely maintained on 
posttest. This was not the case at three centers — Julia Richman, 
Jamaica Day, and J.H.S. 136 where there was considerable change In rank 
order between testings. In absolute terms, raw score gains ranged from 
3.5 points at Taft to 16.5 at Linden. Typical gains were in the six to 
seven point range. The program realized its stated goal in the area of 
arithmetic instruction. 
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TABLE 13 

Results of the New York Ctty Arithmetic Computation Test by Site and Language 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Post-Test 
Mean (S.D.) 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


E.S. 


Brandeis 


Spanish 


91 


7.04 


(4.22) 


13.64 


(6.59) 


6.59 


.64 


12.40 


.0001 


1.30 


Forsyth 


N 


42 


7.57 


(3.11) 


15.21 


(4.62) 


7.64 


.59 


13.17 


.0001 


2.03 


Jamaica Day 


M 


11 


7.55 


(4.13) 


13.91 


(5.34) 


6.36 


.33 


3.80 


.003 


1.15 


Jamaica Evening 




159 


8.67 


(5.81) 


15.02 


(7.09) 


6.35 


.80 


18.83 


.0001 


1.49 


Julia Rlchman 


IC 


26 


10.96 


(7.14) 


23.58 


(8.71) 


12.62 


.34 


7.01 


.0001 


1.38 


J.H.S. 10 


H 


25 


10. 72 


(5.16) 


17.48 


(8.17) 


6.76 


.76 


6. 26 


.0001 


1.25 


JHS 136 




47 


5.28 


(3.5) 


15.40 


(10.24) 


10.13 


.24 


6.94 


.0001 


1.01 


Lincoln Square 


H 


33 


10.12 


(5.48) 


15.36 


(7.35) 


5.24 


.80 


6.83 


.0001 


1.19 


Linden 


N 


28 


11.25 


(6.54) 


27.75 


(6.54) 


16.50 


.66 


16.11 


.0001 


3.05 


Maxwell 


H 


110 


7.82 


(5.39) 


15.06 


(6.54) 


7.25 


.65 


14.91 


.0001 


1.42 


Park Avenue 


H 


23 


9.26 


(7.53) 


20.70 


(8.37) 


11.43 


.73 


9.22 


.0001 


2.03 


Roberto Clemente 


M 


31 


5.42 


(4.31) 


11.52 


(12.77) 


6.10 


.77 


3.46 


.002 


.62 


St. George 




19 


9.80 


(5.13) 


15.95 


(5.69) 


6.16 


.90 


10.83 


.0001 


2.49 


Taft 


U 


52 


6.65 


(4.09) 


10.15 


(5.16) 


3.50 


.70 


6.78 


.0001 


.94 
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TABLE 13 



Site 


Language 


N 


Pre-Test 
Msan SD 


Post-Test 
Mean SD 


Mean 
Diff. 


Corr. 


t 


P 


E.S. 


Park Avenue 


Creole 


40 


13.7 (6.68) 


24.78 (9.68) 


11.08 


.55 


8.54 


.0001 


1.35 


J.H.S. 10 


Greek 


65 


28.8 (6.56) 


34.89 (4.39) 


6.09 


.84 


13.06 


.0001 


1.62 


St. George 


Italian 


16 


26.5 (7.29) 


33.0 (6.89) 


6.50 


.93 


9.69 


.0001 


2.42 


Forsyth 


Chinese 


91 


19.40 (4.8) 


23.15 (5.11) 


8.76 


.67 


20.61 


.0001 


2.16 


Julia Richman 


M 


21 


27.48 (6.43) 


32.1 (4.07) 


4.62 


.86 


5.91 


.0001 


1.29 


J.H.S. 10 


N 


17 


24.47 (7.48) 


30.41 (6.08) 


5.94 


.77 


5.12 


.0001 


1.24 



I 
I 
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VK CONCLUSIONS AND RECOHMENDATIONS 



The Bilingual Program in Auxiliary Services for High Schools has, in 
this first year of a nmn funding cycle, successfully continued and 
extended the prior effective program structure* It has been fortunate 
to have a responsive and sensitive administrative staff who are "tuned 
in*" to the unique and changing needs of the program's target population 
ot young adults* They have carefully structured the program to meet 
those needs with an appropriate instructional design and relevant non- 
instructional components. 

Among the particular strengths of the program is its ability to 
achieve an exceptional degree of integration and cohesivenesss given the 
multi-site, multi-language, asynchronous (day and evening) nature of the 
program structure. Another notaole strength is the innovative use of 
self-paced instructional approaches, backed by an unusually high degree 
of staff motivation and competence in the curriculum development area. 

While the overall achievements of this program are certainly to be 
commended^ the following recommendations are made to assis^*^$taff in 
addressing potential problem areas and in maintaining the present high 
level of effectiveness. 

1. Staff members recognize the contradictions created by the fact 
that English-language skills are critically important for all program 
participants, yet the majority of the students are preparing for a 
Spanish-language G.E.D. exam. Program personnel should, however, 
continue to take a proactive stance in dealing with this situation, by 
encouraging students to explore long-term goals and to stretch definitions 
of what is possible for then. 
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In the context of the broad 9o«1s set forth In the progrm proposal » 
there should Ideally be a soniewhat greater cniphasls on Engllsh-^language 
co^>etency for students in the Spanish component of the progrw. 

* 

2. The needs of the growing Haitian target population present 
particular challenges for the prcgran to met at this time. First s the 
existing center serving Haitian students Is In Manhattan, while the 
Haitian population Is based mainly In Brooklyn and Queens. If this Is 
to remain the only site serving Haitian students, the possibility of 
relocation should be discussed. Second s one or more additional centers 
for Haitian students are recommended. Current efforts to address the 
needs of this growing population have Included expansion at the present 
site this year, and an unsuccessful attonpt to Initiate this component 
at a second site. These efforts should be continued and extended. 
Third, the program has already Identified the need to serve an increasing 
number of less prepared Haitian students, including those who read in 
Creole rather than French. Additional certified staff, qualified in 
Creole, may be hard to identify, but the possibility of additional 
staffing should be raised with the central A.S.H.S. administration. 
Fourth > the efforts to obtain more seats for students taking the 6.E.D. 
exam in French would, if successful, provide additional options for 
Haitian students. These efforts are to be encouraged. 

3. It is reconmended that student communication across centers be 
strongly supported and encouraged. The program is already structured to 
facilitate continuity from site to site» and many students do move from 
one site to another during their time with the program. More program- 
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wide «ctu-1t1e$» for exaiiip1e» student-run cultural events or a student 
nfusletter, might provide the opportunity for Individual language and 
affective development^ broaden communication with fMllles and the 
larger community* enhance the Integration of a far*f1ung progr«vi» and In 
other ways contribute to program goals* 

4» Attention to students at the two lower Instructional levels 
needs to be sustained » and probably Increased* For example, there Is a 
continuing need to develop and enhance currlcul ar materials for students 
at the N.L.A* leveU Another specific area of concern Is the fact that 
because there are so many skills to be mastered at the General Education 
level » some students tend to perceive themselves as **gett1ng stuck" at 
this level » and become discouraged about their progress* A variety of 
options to deal with this should be discussed within the program* One 
possibility is to reallocate some Gerieral Education material into other 
existing levels* Another Is to break General Education Into two' levels^ 
to enable students to experience the positive reinforcement of reaching 
another promotional level more quickly* 

5. Optional sumner instruction at certain learning centers could be 
highly beneficial to the A*S*H*S* student population in terms of provid- 
ing educational continuity* It would also allow individual students to 
reach their goal more quickly* The summer months might also be a 
favorable time to schedule special college preparation sessions for 
students who were planning to begin college during the following academic 
year* 

6. The program should develop and increase its emphases on servinq 
* -52- 
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the whole student. Having made the transition from its origins 4S a 
G.E.D. preparation program very effectively, it should continue to grow 
in this direction. An enhanced career emphasis in curricular materials 
might be one of several possible ways to achieve this. Additional staff 
to provide educational and vocational advisement and counseling might be 
discussed with the central A.S.H.S. acSministration. At present these 
services are provided by the teaching staff for the smaller language 
components. 
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APPENDIX A 



MAJOR COMPOtJENT ONH-YEAR OBJECTIVES 



Inscruccional 



b. 



c . 



d. 



(by Jun« 1983) 

As a r««ulc of th«ir participation in th« progran, all LEP •ttidanta 
participating In the Tltel VII Bilingual Program will be assassad 
to determine their degree of English language proficiency using 
the 'LAB or a comparable instrument. Based on the English Language 
assessment conducted in the Spring, 1982, participating students 
who have demonstrated an acceptable level of English proficiency 
(above the 20th percentile on the LAB or comparable inetrxnaent) 
will be tranef erred to an instructional program/component funded 
through local and tax-levy funds. (Must use the LAB to determine 
eligibility under Entry-exit criteria. This objective is*; line 
with section 123a. 30d3 regarding transfers and does not pertain 
strictly to the maasurement of achievement). 

As a result of participating in the program at least 60Z of the 
students enrolled in ESL will have been promoted one level of 
instruction as a result of successful completion of a class 
syllabus of writing, listening, speaking and reading activities. 
At least 25Z of the students in ESL will aav« been promoted two 
levels of Instruction. 

As a result of participating in the program, TSX^ of the students 
designated advanced students (capable of taking a standardized 
English reading test) will increase their level of reading com-- 
prehension and ability in English nt a .05 level of statistical 
significance, as measured by forms of the Stanford A chievement 



As a result of their participation in the program, at least 60Z 
of the students enrolled in General Education will increase their 
level of reading ability in the native language at a .05 level of 
statistical significance as measured by a standardiz ed Instrument 
in the student's dominant language (see Evaluation Design for 
specifics on each of 5 languages) . 

As a reeult of their participation in the program, 801 of the 
students who attend individualized arithmetic instruction will 
Increase their level of arithmetic ability at a .05 level of 
statistical significance, as measured by the New York State 
Arithmetic Computation Test. 
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A« a result of their participation in the program, at least 752 of 
the students (minimum of 350) enrolled in the preparation program 
for the CED Examination (English or Spanish language forms) . and 
who are tested, will pass the GED. 

a AS a result of their participation in the program, at least 30Z of 
the students in basic instruction (N.L.A. and General Education 
level classes) will be promoted to higher level class and at least 
601 of the students in Pre.-H.S.E. level classes will be Promoted 
to GED ZxM Preparation. Pro«)tion readiness is to be determinecl 
by completion of class syllabii (Check-off Sheets) and passing 
a criterion referenced test covering all 5 subjects of instructions: 
reading, math, language, social studies and science (This criterion 
reference test will be designed by curriculum specialists under this 
project. See "Long Term Coal" F) . 

h. The services of the Bilingual Program will be expanded to at least 
four new sites . 

i As a result of -their participation in the program, at leaaflOOZ of 
the students in the program will receive some instruction in English 
through the program's system of M.E.L.E.'s and E.L.E. s as evidenced 
by official program records. 

NON-INSTRUCTIONAL: 

, A S.H.S. education centers with bilingual-bicultural programs will 
offer to all students a variety of center and programwide activities 
related to vocational-career awareness including vocational counseling, 
training program placement, a career exploration day etc. 

b. At least 150 bilingual program students wiU be placed- in training 
programs and/or provided employment. 

c' At least 801 of tho.a referred for training or employment will be 
placed. 

d. At least 501 of students who earn a high school equivalency diploma 
will be accepted to college. 

« Sufficient number of commercially available vocational-career 

materials will be identified and included in the program's resource 

library (training center) to provide references for each of the 

Curriculum Guides' concept for vocational-career still, development 

aS Si include at least five resources for each of the program s level 

of instruction. 

CURRICULUM: 

a To develop tvo new course syllabii (check-off sheets) which counselors 

and teachers can use to increase the degree of individualization. Tht ^ 
check-off sheets will include provision for a "Personal Learning Schedule 
and for personal instruction. 

b To include in the Bilingual Program's Curriculum Guides a sequential and 
copical outline covering at lease 5 concepts related to vocational-career 
skills of learnings in math, reading, and language. These concepts 
will be considerate of methodology and materials appropriate to students 
at all educational levels, and for all language groups. 
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c. To d«v«lop a minimum of 20 lessons and/or activities for an aural-oral 
approach suited to the needs of illiterate students in the classes 
kno%m as Native Language Arts'. 

d. To develop a minimim of 20 lessons and/or activities for individualized 
instruction in reading and writing skills development for Chinese, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Haitian French-speaking students. 

STAFF DEVELOFMENT: 

a. At least 20 bilingual program staff members will take advantage of at 
leaat one "external" professional improvement opportunity provided 

or arranged for by the program; in-service course, institute, major 
conference, uatvereity course, etc. 

b. All staff will have an. opportunity to participate in a planned 
"internal" program of training and development activities directed 
at improving and/or expanding instructional, supplementary, and/or 
counseling services (educational, personal, and vocational). 

PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT: 

a. At least lOZ of individuals* receiving bilingual program in)itructional 
and educational /vocational counseling services will be adults with 
preference given to parents of target population students. 

b. A special Community Vocational-Career Advisory Committee will be 
established with emphasis placed on assisting the program In 
meeting its goals and objectives regarding vocational-career 
awareness and opportunities. This coimalttee may function both 
independently and In conjunction with the* .Advisory Council. 
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Auxiliary Services For High Schools 
Bilingual Program 



John P, Raairex 
Bilingual Coordinator 



Alma T. Warner 
Aaaiatant Coordinator 



OUTLINE for Curriculum PROJECTS 



DATS 



Chtck-off Subjact Area 



Nature of project 



4. 



Liat in a brief outline form how jour idea will break down into 
topica for leaaona and aectiona of leaaona. If your project does 
not involve leaaona » then break whatever it la into a listing of 
its parts. Tou need not dwell here on what you hope will be the 
teaching and learning accomplishmants of your project. 



What steps do you plan to follow for completing the project? For example » 
'^irsc I will . . Then I plan to . . . Third, I will . . etc. 
(Consider such chings in your sequence as (1) **taking excerpts from 
coomerical material" (2) writing original material (3) preparing any 
relevant teaching guides and answer keys (4) outlining the best method 
for handling typing (5) and so on in like manner* 



At this time» whac resources do you exi>ect Co use? (ie., texts, fictions, 
nonfictions, periodicals, original material, etc)* 



Suggest why and how this project will be helpful Co teachers in covering 
die curriculum as it now tixits on the Check-offs, such as: 

a. improving thi: usability of existing material. 

b. preparing exercises and activities for existing material. 

c. selecting alrernacive assignments and experiences for 
existing lessons. 

d. selecting additional items for inclusion on the Check-offs. 

H.-re you might want lo mention briefly the contribution your project 
Con make to improved teaching and learning. 
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Timing: cry co projecc Chi* cine you feel you'll need Co complece Che 
projecc. 

Eiciroaced number of sessions ; Escimaced hours/session 



Tocal number of hours 



Use vhaccver rule of cbunb you can. For example, an originally vriccen 
3 or 4 page lesson vich quescions mighc cake 4-5 hours. co complece. 
Excerpcing macerials and revising Chem mighc well cake less buc you 
need Co allov for research cime. Don*C forgec co calculace in 
revisions, proofreading, vricing anaver kays or guides, incroduccions, 
lesson headings, paginacion vhenavar any of chase or similar accivicies 
dpply* (Cospensacion for curriculum developmenc is regular ceacher, 
para or ceacher-in-charge per session race). Somecimes projeccs are 
allocced 25 hour blocks, buC cry your besc Co complece Che above 
est Imacion* 



Vkmk Schedule: 

Circle days: (dumber of hours per day: Work sice: 

Monday 

Tuesday — 

Wednesday - 

Thursday 

Friday 



l>ii you feel chis projecc represencs whac should be seen as only part 
oi a bigger, longer-range project? If so, what and how? For example, 
writing lessons for topics in a General Ed. subject might be the first 
ir» writing lessons for the same subject aC Pre., N.L.A. or GED, If 
clh answer Co the above question is **K0*' please say so. 
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Ptxx:edures For Curriculum Developnent 



tire to think about and talk about your application . Pocus In a rather 
sp^iiic need you wish to meet* Many first tire ^evUapera plan proje-.ts 
that are either too broad or too vague to be actualized* Arrange to discuss 
your applicatlocfi with Alrna Warner or other staff manbers. 



Stay within the boundaries of the Check-off Sheets , unless your Idea Is clearly 
to reet a lack by adding nev topics to the Check^-off Sheets* Your project 
shcxUd be intended as helping to iiiplenent existing dieck-off Itens* 



pon*t be afraid to offer naterlal and rethcxls that are being used already 
by you In your classroan as a curriculum projecEI Refining these retttSls and 
putting them in a format for program wide use Is a perfectly legitimate project. 
Although all projects sponsored by the ASHS Bilingual Program becone property 
of the program and therefore available for consideration ty all teadiers, you 
can leave the question of program wide use up to the Program. 



Work Site 

✓ 

Unless cleared befordiand with John Ramirez, curriculum work Is to be 
done at the Blllngu2d Program Resource and Tredning Center Boom 321 
in the Roberto Clemente Center located at 383 E. 139th Street, Bronx, 
New York 10454. 

Work Schedule 

Projects can be worked on MoixSay to Thursday's until 4:55 p.m. To 
enter the building after 3:20 please ring 3 bells and the school security 
guard will admit you. 

Maintaining a favorable work environment 

A curriculum writing area is avadlable for writers (Room 318) to use 
while they work at the Bilingual Program Center. Si:?3plles of paper, 
pexxrils, pen, tape, scissors, etc. can be picked from our office 
(roan 321) for use while working at the site^ 

Consultation with the Curriculum Develojpment Team (Jerry, Rosendo, Alma) 

Projects are to be discussed with Rosendo, Alma or Jerry Long. They are 
available at the Bilingual Office from 3:25 - 4:45 p.m* 
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a. Editing 

The editii^ process is crucial to the successful P«^o^^°LSi^r«tif» 
curriculum projects. Basically, editing here is seei as the conbtnati^i 
Sfthe creaUv^ talent of the writer, with the ,»^^fSduct 
of the troject editor. By doing this, we can ensure that the final proawt 
being developed meets the needs and can be supported ty t^^^^fj^^^ 
the Bilingual Program. Thus, it is iuiortant that writers the input 
Of the editors (i.e. proofreading, W9g«»tion8, additicns^ 
r«]uMt« foe r»-writM, etc.) a. a key part in the deveJopamt of their 
project. 

9. Answer Keys, Guides, Etc . 

CurriculuBi writers nist rsnoter that projects Involving student responses 
Will r«]ulr« the prep-ratlcn of « mrnmr key. «»; PljJ- *^ 

tine for this aspect of your project in your original applicatioi. In 
addition, you are asked to consider whether a teacher's guide would be 
appropriate to ensure the effective Inplarentatim of your proDect ty 
other teadwrs in the Bilingual Program. 

10. Runniw out of hours and additional applications 

Projects are assigned blocks of tUne in whidi ^ 
will be ocBOleted. When the limit approaches, the writer will be asked 
to neet with Alaa and/or Roeeodo to determine the next step from one of 
the alternatives below: 

a. additional hours granted 

b. file new appllcaticn 

c. have project coBpleted by someone else 

1 1 . Procedures on time sheets, time cards, etc . 

Tine cards and time sheets are to be obtained fran John Bandrez or 
Alma Warner. The tine clock is located in Poaa 301 . AU writes 
should punch out by 1:55 p.m. and leave by 5:00 p.m. to «vof we 
poesibUity of being locked in the building. Cards can be left in 
the bottom slots of the time card holder. 
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(TotaI'«16 ayanins sasslons; 10*AA hourj) 
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. nu 1 


(Soctostod ooly 

DU 2 


RORARIO 
spaeo avvllabU for 

OU 3 


ItMllyldttall. 

OU u 




55-60nlpXCra«.) 


(Cram.) 


j ^ura«.; 1 


ICTAaJ ■ 




55-«5iji.7HotT 




j ""(xit.) 1 


TKatT ~ 




35^0Sft»TE»S^.)~' 


(c7llat«.) 


j ' 1 





Oia \t etc^ 



"(Mat.) 

"(ClM.Hat.r" 



Facba aproxliMda dal axaaao: ^ 

(Si au aalatanci^ acnoi d*»l 9'^* U fcrK- cxarx-n aera "xcacH^^ia 0 
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Mto, Mmmm or cIm proffrM omi c«rM«* beokloc tlMMld b« gtt^ to otttimtm 
t* 1mm« 



2) CMMCtt aftAl^wUr ir«i«Uft o coIo^m U ImfonMcliid £«lt« «• lo* 



D 




Otero* r 9ro4«eciA 


2) 




B.W. ▼ Irtoclc—o latmMio«4Uo 


3) 




TnH— iiiowcit do i^le« Ucla« 


4) 




• »OlC0lO£^O 


5) 










dlAtrllkt|ei(^ do poaoroo 




miif rumiiT 




I) 




2) 


uiioiD.^; - 


dlonoMO aotero ooXud y Mrletdfi 


3) 




dlogriMo oofaro Itai/oooldo 


4) 




•Uiltlo do H^oo 


5> 




^S^^mmm •okf ^Toeooot sool^ttcoo 






u 


Imtm GmmtaI - 


lovmoll Loft I ortffittloa Am r*«i.rM« 


2) 


C^i^r^; (Uchom eiM£r* o^teiaei**) - Aj^i^Arlalti irara rmmr 


3) 




Intorvrotoci^ do « cooAto 


4) 




3) 




iaotniccloAoa ooro cooor tm it— in 



Has TUT 

* topooo Kocoo/cico 

Worklaa with BTwdbora 
a*OTO #7» n gppigbX ActlYO . Toaoo 7. S 

Ortotyoffa (H. Pororo) 
^ ^•'f Acontqocl3n y P\mttucl<fe 

Logor^m 12 Ortotraffo doX E»t)^i7 "So«undo nlvol 

^•^^ MonwX do KJordcloa Hr^ticulot 

Nlaoogrophod tocclont from Loforburu (l-ll) 

(ovalloblt froo Cloooac^ Concor) 
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S«rTU«« for ^liuh' School J - BtllaMl Co«poa«ne 



nCi tCMOL EqOtTALIMCT OAK mCTtCX CXA58 



cwac-oyr 



^1 (dl«cl««t« 

Op«rsciottM ^ TK^mns EJriWDS 



t bora • 16 hor««> 

V.ri :^--r^. = ^a-50 />7-50. 37-39. 64-6? 



Arcc lal-lS: VIU-N 29.30 



ArcQ l^3-;^0 WVH 53,55 



Arco UI«166 



3»CIKILE$-^lyl«l^, >robl*^ «licto« Arco 171-lgO 

t01CXirtO«-4^1c«clo«* iAC«r»« 



\rco iai-18&> R«oa«o 224. 226. 22ft. 230 



_10 

. 



atp^jo 23 3>2y^ 



Arco 

Arco 111-215 



■AWPOT; Arco 1 



ftUkCMAOmtt, UAaU» yODimJIILAS 

ui Accno otiocunoo 

A . U aMt« DZACtmOO 

_ft. F/UkBBAS ^ M tWii^^ P^;^ 

^7. F«rt«« 4« U oneiott» 50JtTO T mPICAJO cubro 7 143-I44t Arc< 

8. Orael& y TtAOWTID Arco ^»*24 yiV> 



^IKSl wrW lAmt Dim y DDBt OK 



1»*24 



24-27 
Arco 32-3* " 



_J^12.U« FtzroSICIOm: Ulmmo, 111— ♦ lolnD 

13 mtUSCDLAS Arco 43 

14JU 60HA y — Aif f it— n— 

15.I.o« DOS PIMTDS y*«i PUXIO y 

uiALOOO y 1m clt«« 



y>llo 13A>l4i Arco ^f-^r 
Utorbgrii 2. 35-57 \ 



Arco U-5r 



CCKA 



Arco 32-36 



Arco 37-61 



|t«roiHg| So^l^ia^ (6 clasas dt cuacanta {aliwtoai 4 boraai 
1. tcon— tf • t lm$M nmtimm \ i FImaI t mmmt mr io 'r** ItoMttfy/Crar 



1. Mtm m i»t laaSA U fimax t mmutio t«« ot«w^7/m 

2, Ki3torltt XtUctoiw^ Inunucloful^a AlA jT^lcaa: dl^ri— 1 

3. ^tstorlai 44 tv#rto Klco Y »1 ^*f^ Am\ r^wHhm/mlm «rafleMt_ 

^4, Cltncli 4m Condocu Htmnat atitropolot.ra/ ?ricclca adtclonal' 



y ai4Paa''' 



~5, Ctosr%ffat Rylonfi dc gt^tW . y ^tfcTtntaT" elpo* da mMpAt 

6. CUoclat FotUfcaa: Loa aarrtclaa rtndldoa por a I zobtcrno/aa—i dal imdo 



l< y » y ^ l Mafjrala»1 (5 cUjit* la 40 Tlnuto»«3 X/^ boraa) 
1. Ilologfa: Hartocla/dlaEraimaa pam ttrcg 

] I, nlolo^ftt ctaaCltcaclgh/tablaa pan taraa 

• 7. :f»lc%i r»oytai»«to y fo<r3e*/dtatriiaaa y tabiai pica cicca 

! i. niC^lcAt b^—^rcidoa y talta/gc/cttca con f^^U^ pcca Ur<a 

C4olot(at ^ cci^toi feol/tlrua/dtitTiwai 




f Uc tucaJ (3 cUjas d« 40 atrnutos* 3 1/4 Sec««) 
. «.• ^ *»Ttl: cccnlcaa da lectura! tl ^uQto da ^^tata/no ficcldn 
'9ctur« an ;»*.aT-«i: loa hachrj -m oplntcft: ^ c^rt 

frotat 7b r« ^JraT/tlci^ - ^T^ona jai/abfia dram/tlcag 



c^rtcatucaa/adjtorialaa 



ltngua1> {IcuTatlvo - tl^'^ftrto ^a t^mtnog/ba? Adas 



('•>t***l* avantnc t«siiona; c»0«43houfs) 
(Sutt««tod oaly; ap*c« aivailabla for Indirldualisins; 





-60 «ln.(Craa.) 


} (Gttm.) 


(GrM.) 


1 (Cram.^ 


! (OraaJ 

1 












r"(M^.)~ 








^ . . 1 -tO*lil?»7"(lT?ocT 

i 


"Tc.iutuT 


■ 




^ jTciSa.Hn'.) 





(Si M tutiMtmctM. %B mftmo iml 901 !< fceh« /'c ^' uz:#i»9^ ^-ara ntwdfA* 
•) c^:a4o » iJ -sU-^ ..a -I.?.:.. ^ ^ 
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• thm clmmm dl«etUtloci« lltctd on ch* front. Approprlsia actlviclat ^ron 
^o. ^MTtoaa or th« prograM*t owo T^rcM Ixxiklccs sbould b« Klv«n co sD»d«n:- 

.lo AC bOM. 



2) ConCMta caal^vljr pcccoata o colo^ft La InfonMCloa qu* f«lca an los 



autoriA * 


IaIacIomc LicsnucloMlM 


XUtorlA * 


fMTto tlco r ftl (Urlba 




AACrovoloft^t 




RasloMM d« Ammrtcm. 


''i ClmcUm Pol^clcu - 


S«rTlclo« r«odldoii por «1 so%icr»o 






li">W^i - 




\ aioloc^a - 


Claslficacloa (CftbU«) 


i^slc* - 




A. 0«<Bleft - 


Acldo« T h^mm (fonMlu) 


5. C— logia * 


CMblet (dUtTMM) 






I. L^tuTft t«Mr«l • 


LlC«raCttr« (no flee Ion) 


^•ccttr« taacrftl - 


Ordaa lodco 


^ro«A - 


Dl&lotos 


*• . 7o««/« - 




✓ 

3. Locctir* vrMcle«' 


faoaclos 



ucno 

H.if.;i 

tf.tf.V. RAKCOUr. 
Cab«ro #7, #«_ 
Ortoi^raf 1a 



L<torb urm #1, #2. 



^ TETT 

MaCMHClCO 

-Vorklag VI ch Vt^b«r« 

-.TtaMl4C*d soccloo* of pgs. 106-132* 

.IspMol ilctlTo, Toaot 7,8. 

-AcMCMcl^ 7 fvacuacloQ 



— >OrCotraflA d«l tspanol, Prlsn- y Mguodo alval 

W—inl dm Kjarelcloo CrnaclcAlM 
— MLMO$raph«d Mctloos froa L«gorburo (1*11)* 
*(«TaiJUbla fro« Claaaacft C«nt«r) 
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L*v« ami NMYlAfS 



U—9m 27 



cn 



2* r«r»ly 



I*. 

5. 

7. 
10. 

1}. p*rttU 



2, i9ft 

)• w*i 1 

T«fmtn 

9. fUr»« 
lO. trin* 

12. trsbol 



twiiatmtmX tmr 9r*€ A^M* 



1. 
2. 
)• 
k. 

5. 
(. 
7. 
6. 
5. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



ikl« 

1 



•tt«r 



t i^r^i ] 

Co.*.] ^/i 



1. 

2. 

)• 
li. 

5. 
4. 
7. 

I. 

». 

10. 

11. 

12. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

b. 

5. 

(. 

7. 
6. 

10. 

11. 

17. 



••v«rlt]r 



[J...'* ft] 



MMt Tm Nsv* far lii^fiiT 



lllMtraU 
AImIm* 

•wlyrit 



f fow^] it^^ ii<^*)^tii ltd! 
r it 
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I. 
2. 

>. 
k. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

t. 
10. 
II. 
17. 



O 



•ortAl 



7. 
I. 

10. 
1). 
W. 



[(>./] t.i*»^ 



1. 

2. 
). 
k. 

5. 
4. 
7. 
1. 
». 
10. 

11. 

17. 



14*1 
fcrUltt 



t»—T4 a*l4«r« 



r«r«r 



■rtiMiMr 

mIImO* 
*V^lo«l»* 



[ it.fi 1 lU Ail 



1. 

2. 

). 
k. 
$• 

4. 

7. 

1. 

1. 

10. 

11. 

12. 



1. 

2. 

k. 

5. 
4. 
7. 

ft. 
1. 

10. 

11. 

13. 



■Iwill 

>lly 
witty 



Ifr.l] ii^^ fl^*4 

ifc;^ 



[ RV-t*^] flU*4, ►ifcJi^^ 



«iti4r 
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«itiv« 
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2. 

). 

k. 

5. 

i. 

7. 

I. 

t. 

10. 

U. 

17. 
I 

» — • 
I 

1. 

7. 

). 

ii. 

S. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

?. 
10. 
11. 
1?. 



•l*v*t« 
ftmamtt 



r«l«t« 



lll««al 



UtMM )4 



iwir 



4«llWfl«U 



•Hwlty 



I Ml (Wjjv*) UiK 



i^v^ ^(j- 



10. 

u. 

12. 



u. 

12. 



m^tf 



i4« lit 
C »^»^] lull 



ml 
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TO: TEKCBtnS HAVING STUDENTS AT THE GEN. CD. LEVEL 

rnOH: John Ramirez 

REi_^ fIELD*Ti:STl:iG THE GEN. ED. LEVEL PROMOTION TEST 

OATSt JAHUAKY 3, 1963 



W« art currantly In th« process of •valuatlng th« prallalnary 
varslOM of th« prowotlon t«sts# d«v«lop«d for th« G«n. Ed. 

Your 'MsUtanc* In this effort is •taantial in ord«r 
to th«ir validity m» pronotion instruMnts. Following 

it tOM r«l«vant background information on thasa tasts< 

1. KEASOMS FOR CREATING TBST i Basad on suggastiona from 
various stair nambart* It is hopad that, this tast will 
astablish an objactiva standard for what tha studants 
should )cnow on a program^wida basis. Studants will know 
froai tha start that thay will ha\M to damonstrata wh«t 
thay hava laarnad in ordar to aova on to- tha naxt^laval. 

2. rOWAT or THE TESTS t Thra« {^) sub-tasts hava baan 
praparad in tha araas of HathaA«tics# Scianca, and 
social Studiaa. Each sub-tast has fifty (50) quastions. 
Tha Scianca and Social Studias sub-tasts ara multipla 
Ciioica* Tha quastions attampt to naasura not only 
knowladga, but also spacific skills (i.a.# m^p raading, 
finding tha main idaa, ate). 

3. SCOPE or THESE TESTS t All quastions ara diractly basad 
on topics in tha Gan. Ed. chack-off shaat. Whanavar 
posaibla (aspacially with tha scianca and social Studi«»s}, 
tha quastions wara writtan basad on tha LECTURAS and 
INFORMACION lassons from tha Eollatos ana t-uaaarnos. 

4. STU^^arrs TO be tested : Only studants that fall into aither 
ona of thasa cataqorias ihould ba tastadi 

4.1 Studants who hava racantly (in tha last month) 
complatad in tha Gan. Ed. check-off an^ 2£ iii 
of tha 3 contant ^aas baing tastad. 

4.2 Studants who hava almost (90%) complatad an^ 2£ 
all of tha 3 contant araas baing tastad. 

5. A DMINISTERING THE TEST : Naedlass to say, wa considar 
yo^i an a»part on this laval. Tha tima you hava dadicatad 
to teaching this laval has givan you valuable insight 

on both the curriculum and the ability of these students. 
NOW you can help us at this point by doing the following: 

5.1 BY KID-JANUARY , select thoie students you feel 
fail into either category mentioned a&rlier and 
administer the appropriate test(i) . 

5.2 It is acceptable to test studenti in one or two 
areas only, if that ii all they hava (or nearly 
have) conplatad. 

5.3 At present, no time limit has been set, but it ii 
estimated that mott students will finish each 
sub-test in one (1) hour or less. 

5.4 All three (3) sub-tests need not be given on 
the same day/evening or in any order. However, 

we racownend that each b« completed In one sitting. 
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APfmUlTtKING THR TgST (COUT'D) ; 

5*5 Answer k«ys have be«n provided for narking 

Briefly discuss the experience with each 
student* Note their reactions in the coluan 
provided on the lOltUJIY Stm . Does their 
iapression of the test correspond with their 
achieveMnt on it? 

5.7 ODce students finish a test# ask them to fill 
out a STODPIT QUESTIONNAIRE > (If a student 
takes all three sut>*tests# he should complete 
three questionAaires) • 

S.9 At the teacher, your ispression of these sub- 
tests is even more important* Provide us 
with feedback. A special rEEDBACK SHEET is 
attached for this purpose. ALL # repeat, ALL 
coHMnts concerning this test will be %relcoMd. 
Should you note the need for correction, please 
use one of the tests to make the necessary 
corrections and send it along with your 
FEEDBACK SHEET. 



€. DATA COLLECTION AND BETRIEVAL i 

Please return to this office BY JANUARY 20th ; 

1. TEACHER fEBDBACK SHEET. 

2. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES. 

3. Data collection (SUMMARY) SHEET. 

A Stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed 
to ensure arrival at this office by the due date. 



After collection of all feedback from participating centers, 
data will be analyzed. Tests will b« reviewed and changed 
where necessary. The primary ?oal is to prepare a practical 
and relevant test instrument which, in the end, will help 
us in our joint effort to deliver quality instruction. 



Thank you for your cooperation toward this end. 



ATTACHJtENTS J 

1. Tests and answer sheets. 

2. Answer keys. 

3. Student questionnaires. 

4. Teacher's feedback form. 

5. Data collection (SUMMARY) sheets. 

6. Stamped, self -addressed envelope. 
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Bilingual ProgrMi 
Au»ili#ry S«rvie«s for High Schools 



i ci<nce 

TgJ^CMl»*i rttPlACT fOKM TZST BEING CVALUATeOx SOC. Stud* 
MBthMBtiC 



X F1«CM rBt« th« following itBM in tmxm of th«ir appropriatBMSB 
r«Afiiif froBi 1* vwy appro^Uta and suitable 

a* 

4- 

not appropriate at all 
CireXa your clMica* Plaaa# cOHMnt oo any *4' or 'S' ratinf * 
1. LMfth of taati 1 2 3 4 5 C n —i n tat 



2, types of quaations choaani 1 2 3 4 S CoflMntas, 



3* Balavaaea of quaationai 1 2 3 4 S Co«Mnts<^ 



4* Choica of illuatrationat 1 2 3 4 5 Co«Mntat^ 



5* Choica of raading pattagatt 1 2 3 4 5 CowMntst^ 



4. Language uaad in quaationtt 1 2 3 4 5 CowMntai, 



7. Laval of difficulty of taati 1 2 3 4 5 CoMwntat, 



a. Format of taat: 1 2 3 4 5 Cowikantti 



9* Ability of taat to datarmina promotions 1 2 3 4 S 
COHMntat 



to. Dtafulnaaa of taat to aaaaaa atudant laarnin9: 12 3 4 5 
COManta t 



TtACHTR'S NAHS: CENTER: 



ERIC 
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ZZ O ntl AL COMWrrS i {My b# «d4r«tt*d oncm for %XX 3 tttts) 



1* «M tter« any specif ic itM (or ittmm) which you f«Xt 
•lioiild b% rvrlaod? 



2* mio should bott ftdslnitttr th«t« t«tts7 



3* Nhat do you fMl it th« test way to stelnittttr thmum tMts? 



4* imM do you fMl is ths test tias to sdaiinistsr th««7 



Zt Is hop«d that thsss tssts will hsXp tsschsrs in th« 
t#sy thsy provlds instruction* Ho«# do you fs«l about 
this asfluaptiOB? 



€. PXaasa fs«X frta to maka any additional co.nimants concarning 
thaaa taata* 



ERLC 
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Bilingual Program 
Auxiliary Services for High Schools 



CRITERION REFERENCED TEST - GENERAL EDUCATION LEVEL (FIELD TEST VERSION) ; 



SUMMARY SHEET 




Evaluaclon del examen de: 



Cienclas 

Estudlos Soclales 
Natematicas 



AL ESTUDIANTE: 

Sus cOMntarios acerca este exaiMn que acaba de tomar 
tiene aucha iKportancla para log maestros que lo ban 
preparado. Necesltaaos esta evaluaclon para poder 
lograr que esta prueba sea lo major poslble y tenga 
validez para determlnar qulen esta llsto para pasar 
de nivel. 

Indlca su opinion sobre cada una de las slgulentes 
declaraclones haclendo una narca (/) en el espaclo para 
"si** o "no". For favor expllque el porque cuando 
conteste que "no" para algo ^ e Indique cual examen 
esta evaluamdo. 



El numero de preguntas que tenia este examen estaba blen: 
SI ^ ) NO ( ) Comentarlos: 



Las preguntas en este examen estaban claras: SI ( ) NO ( ) 
Comentar los : 



En la clase yo habia estudlado todo sobre lo que se pregunto 
en el examen: SI { ) NO ( ) Comentarlos: 



L:3 dibujos o mapas estaban facil de entender: SI { ) NO ( ) 
Comentar ios : 
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La dificultad de las lecturas estaba bien, ni muy facil ni 
mu> dificil: SI ( ) NO ( ) Comentarioi: ^ ' " 



Era comodo anotar la. r^spuestas para este .xamen: SI ( ) NO ( ) 
COMn tar lost 



U^r!"^" ^* para que el mae.trofa) 

sepa quien debe pasar deyniyel: si ( ) NO ( ) 

Comentar los : 



ni^!^-*•^"?^•*"^• ^* trabajo en clase bien, .acara' buena 

nota en este examen SI ( ) NO ( ) Comentar ios: 



Cualquier otro comentar io: 



Nuchas graclas. 



AF^MDIX F 
AUXILIARY SERVICES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

BILINGUAL PROGRAM , v ^ 

TT.ArHER: CHECK-' t<;t OF IMPLEMEMTATION 

aeck (v/) yes or no for each item below: 



YES NO 

I. Doe. each student have a worV. folder? 

~ 2. I. a currlculu. check-off .heet (G.n. Ed. or Pre- or HSE) and lo^ 
included In th« folder? 

3. Are entrlei made (check merki, ^ach subject 

for and u*ed by staff and students? 

5. For General Education and Pre-«SE levels, is the sajorlt^ 
• instruction Individ ualized? 

6. For HSE ex- preparation le-l class^.r 

— which students are to complete 1 phg «. ^ P"" 

and the projected exam dates for each? 

7 I. the overall cUu^^n^^ (sub-grouping, material, etc.) 
' .fficient and well-organized? 

— — ul. of ih.ck-0ff.. ~«tl.l. .tC.J 

,0. .tudent .b.enc.. r.s.l"ly '"^ PTl.""!!/ r.,.rc.d co 
the counselor/edvltor? 

- ,.^rtKi#fn« recommendations for 



loi 



-nTTlOTl r-'^'iPY AUXILURY SERVICES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Dill bi. '^^-^^ BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

rntwsy.T.OR: CHECK-LIST OF IMPLEMENTATION 



Check (\/) yei or no for each item below: 



YES NO 



1. Do.. ..ch .cudenc h.v. > .oun.elln, folder which "J^J*"* 

— ln"ke for«s. connenc. or note, on counseling need. «>d .11 dec. 

or"nfor..ri;n to be cr«,.crlbed on evaluation data forms? 

2. Are all ce.c .core, etc. entered on •^cudenc Cumulative R^^ 

— — Card or recorded In a way and place where chey are 

and ea.lly retrievable for examination and entry on data forms? 

_ 3. Are accurate and complete counseling check-off caseload rosters 

mAlncalntd? 

A. Do you maintain rr.n.mlttal fonns to enter names of «"dents 

— referrei/placed in j/* rr.inlng programs and the exact type 

of training or job? (also for HSE exam referrals) . 

_ 5. Do you keep complete and updated Information on the coliefie 

6 1. there regular and p.rlod'Wunlcatlon (follow-up. conferences etc.) 

i th your sf Int.- " 

problem, etc.? (review of the das. ch«ck-of f^sheet) . 

7. If a student withdraw. ' from the P"*""' ^^JJ^ e'tc^T"' • 

(to return to the progr«; the ^'^"-^ f,*^J^\*5:nt. who 

Note: complete data forms therefore, be kept, 

withdraw from ch« progran. Recora» 

8. Are referiTSl. made a. needed to other program., community or 
iocial aervice agenclea? 

9. Are you prepared to org«Mz. and schedule career/vocational 
- — workahopa with your acudenca? 

10. T, .nlle,e counseling being provided to your students? 

f. miliar with the curriculum and Instruction 

11. Are you thoroughly familiar wicn 
' received by your students? 

12 Are your students participating on a Student Council? 
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BEST COPY 

NKZDS ASSESSMENT OUESTIONAIRE 
Curticulum Materials Staff development 

in order to better determine your needs and. therefore the directic^ th^ 
prosra" tak". activities and projects it plans, pleaae conplete this nuestxo...a - 

..Check-off" refer to NLA. pen. Educ. and Pre-HSE. 
"...Syllabua refers to HSE preparation Uvel. 

'••or each item, please indicate a NEEDS RATING (circle a number 1 thru 5) based on 
your dcternination of PRIORITIES aince the profcraa has already established the 
io«s -range need for all of the items indicated. 

Least need 1 - 2 - 3 - A - 5 GtfiaiAiL-IUUli. *Leave blank any. item which in no ^ts^ 
noDlles t? Yft^ir tiffi'^^'^T ^»«<^T^■^;^^L■l^. 



2 3 A 5) 

2 3 A 5-' 

2 3j A 5 

^' 3 A 5 

2 3 4 5 

i> 3 A 5 

2 3 A 5,' 

2 3 A 5^'. 
'2345 



1. Bevelopment of reading exercises for check-off "lecturas". 

2. Development of exerci«fas and/or "lessons" (activities) fo: 
check-off S.S./Sci. " Inf ormacion" topics. 

3. Selection, development and/or adaptation cf materials for 
missing " infcrmaclon" i&pics. 

A. Exercises for check-off /syllabus p ramaar (language) and/or 
mathematics topics. 

5. Materia ls for check-off /syllabus grammar /math. 

6. Distribution of resource/reference and/or class set BOOKS 

7. Development of evaluation tests to measure student performance 
(mastery) in subject area concept acquisition and/or reading 
skills development. 

8. criterion-referenced tests to help determine satisfactory 
completion of a particular check-off sheet ("promotion ) 

9. Technical assistance (training) in the teaching of reading.. 
2)345 10. Assistance in individualized instruction. 

,2345 II. Classroom and resource m anagement. 

2 3 4 5; 12. Teaching the check-off /syllabus content areas. 

13. Teaching students in need of NnMve I.an;>vase Arts (NLA). 
lA. Paraprofessional (role definition/expectations and training) 



3 A 3^ 



2 3 A 5 
2 3 4 5 15. Other I 

2345 16. Other; 



gpl^ NTS/SUCGESTIONS : Please outline on other side of questionnaire. 
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EVALUATION AND PLANNING 



NAME 



LEVEL 



(Gtn. Ed. Prt.-HSE, or HSE Prtp.) 



CENTER 



Stlf-Bv»lu»tion QUESTIONNAIRE 



PART I - EVALUATION 



Direction^: Plt..t r.tt your own progrt.. in h.vlng impltnented the curriculum 
Direction.. ^JJJJJ, •^.i.^.i., .Jthod.) which w.s bs£un thi* school 2ear._ 

(Note: For itt«. r.ted "1" thru "4", be prepared to expl.in your intention, 
in P.ct II of thi. Que.tionn.ire) 



(Circle « number 1 thru 5 or NA for e.ch item below) 



NOT 
Implemented: 
1 



FULLY NOT 
Implemented: Applicable: 
5 M 



1-2-3-A-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
l_2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 
l_2-3-4-5-NA 
1-2-3-4-5-NA 



1. GRAMHAR (or Lent. Art.) Check-off Topic. 

2. MATH Check-off Topic. 

3. REAPING Check-off Topic. 

4. SOCIAL STUDIES Check-off Topic. 

5. SCIENCE Check-off Topic. 

6. INDIVIDUALIZING 

7 KEEPING CHECK-OFF SHEET (filled out) 

8. ARTICUUTION WITH COUNSELORS AND ADMINISTRATION 

9 WORKING WITH PARPROFESSIONAL (OR TEACHER) 

!?• SS'JSrALrK-S?? topics:^ or OTHERS) 

2* Siie iSrJneril c««ent. you would like on your implementation thu. 
'ShiffSHrving .pecific remark, on the 
ySu might feel that you have a need to note -J^^if^ °f /°"%he 
implementation. (Thi. i. optional). Plea.e write cogent, on the 

b.ck of thi. .heet. 
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PART II - punning for Future Implementation of Current Curriculum 

Directions: Do either or both 

A, ExpUin any reason, or intentions for it^ms in Part I that you 
circled I t hrough ^ - 

and/or 

B Mention for any item below, additional curriculum topics, material 
or methods that you feel should be dUX included in your planning 
for next year or for program-vide planning for next year. 



I. GRA>«AR (OR LANGUAGE ARTS) - 



2. MATH 



3. READING - 



4. SOCUL STUDIES- 



5. SCIENCE - 



6. INDIVIDUALIZING - 

7. ICEEPING CHECK-OFF SHEET AND FOLDER UP TO DATE 

8. RELATIONS AMONG ADMINISTRATORS. COUNSELORS. TEACHERS. PARAPROFESSIONALS . 

9. MATERIALS FOR COVERING ALL TOPICS (PROGRAM -PROVIDED OR OTHERS) 
10. OTHER: 
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PAAT in - STATT TRAIKlHC/COWlCtlLOM ■WrELOFKEHT 
NEW IHPLIMniTATION OP PROPOSAL 



Direction.: Plea.e r«n.ond to .ny or .U of th. following it«. with .uggestien. 
Direction.. m reur cU.«roo. or for proffta. v:M« event.. 



1. Meeting., Workehop. and/or conference. - 
(Topic, Prequency, Location, Participant., etc.) 

BEST COPY 

2. LM«on writing and othtr planning by IndlvWualg. 



3. H^E.L-E-'a and Z.L.Z.'b 



4. Career /Vocational Ltaaona. 



5. Extra-curricular actlvltlea. 



6. Staff relations: 



7. Adainietratlon: 



8. OTHER: 
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TOt CHVfBt AIIUBI8TKAICBS9 BL TEACBBIS, BILXBSQiL RACHnS, AOTISOItS 
IKOHt John iMlTMy Coordinator 

Kit nSAS AimL (XaSBDEKI (April 8 • IO) 



Iho 



Tork State Acooolatioa for BilingoU Bdaoatioo (ITBAS) i« harlaff 
ooiformoo at tlio Ijro Tom liltoa la Itff Bov Tork, on imil 8th 



« viU bo olnilw to thiol 



roffiotration 61OO - 9tOO f .n. 

opoainc fonoral ooocion $tOO • lOtOO p«n« 

ftBiSraloor/otattxral aotlTltioo lOtOO - 12t00 



SatcBdoj, April 9tht roflotratlon 9iOO • 5tOO p.n« 

ooMvxont vortcahopis 9tOO • 6tOO p«n« 
^^%otlMaial iTBibhooa IStOO - 1t30 p«n« 
bantwt/diaoo 7tOO ^ 1 tOO a«n« 



SaaliV', April 10tht oonourrort vorlcadiopo 9tOO 12t00 neon« 



Vhllo no ■pooifioo art arailablo* tho vorkohopo ooror all aapooto of 
bilingoal odtioation (aatlTO laa«a«» oogtLloltlon, eVooooni Uncoaffo acqnloi* 
tion, thoorr to. praotioo, ote.) and othor ioanoo rolbrant to bllin«aal 
odnoatora. All lancttNE*> bo rtprooontod In thooo vockahopo« 

90 nCOOBAGI STlfT MHBB8 TO SAD AUrAXUGB OF nZS iOHfOtS ULTTf TO BU PCCAL 
?KOatAH VIU ?AY TO (XJMUK l imsnAfiai TO (150) KK AITOO ARBDIR. 

If intorootod, oall m at 292*7li27 boforo 3tOO p.m. fMdogr, jui you oon fo 
to oonforonoo rogiotratlon aroa Sattocdagr nnnlnff ond aok for Ir« Saii«8oott, 
oonforonoo ohalrporooQ. Idontiiy yooroolf as vorkinff for A8IS, oifn tho 
attonaonoo ohoot, ond 700 will rooolTo yoor oonforonoo paokot. 

Adwinittratoro oro, of oooroo, also Inritod to attond, ao wall ao oagr othor 
otaff noAor (vhothor profoooional or paraprofootionol) who viohoo to loom 
■oro about tho prlnoiploa of bilincaal odtication. 

Pleaao bo arnzo that all othor oxponaoa (itmohf tranaportation« bantnott oto) 
■aai bo bono bj ^ ataff aanbor aa voll aa IndiTldnal arrrjigononta. 

Hop* to ■•• iMusgr of your th«T«. 
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immun^Snim'SSkHmiaioou 

i/ilifttftft I IftlMHiifiif— 

HMtMUMMAVI. 

MMMC<H.Y. 11411 



1Mb 



•I 12 da M70 da 1963 



MUM a wuKmmm 

A n l H ii< mmjm 



qauDos JKZ008 u u ocNnaDADi 




da I983f a laa ^Inco da la tarda^ an a auditorio dal Cantra da Inallianta da 
Jamaica* 

En aaa dfa, quarawa dar hoaMiaja a nuaatna aatudlantaa qua tuTlaron «dto 
an al axaMn da lqaiTalanala da la laouala Saeundarla^ a loa qua aon aarltorloa^ j 
a loa qua van a aufrir al anaan da Iquivalaneia da la Eaouala Saoundarla duranta 
al mat da Junlo, 199 • Da paria da la faeultad ooeanta dal Cantro da Bna^nansa^ 



Tou ara cordially in^tad to attand/Our Fifth Amual Anarda AasMbly^ Thia 
most isportant and ealabratad occaaion idll taka plaoa on Tuaadaj^ May 31» 1983» 
at 5:00 P.)U, in tha auditoriuB of tha Jaaiaica Laamina C«niar. 

On thia dajr> wa want to flTa trlbuta to our atudanta who vara miccaaaful in 
paaaing tha Hifh School Iquivalane/ Sxaaination^ to our aaritorlous atudanta^ and 
to thoaa who will ba takii« t^a High School SquiTalancx Exaaination during tha 
aonth of June, 19$3« 

On bohal/ of tha Uaehing ataf f of th<» LMming Canter, 




Kajr 12, 1983 



OEAK niBDS or THE OGMaJimTt 



Sdger vf Rawklna, Bilingual iiuidanoe Counaelcr 




ERIC 
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- .£^vou8 wfisSMAN lOtUTO CLIMIim CIHTIIt .£^3Y v<aHR€R 

^•f<is. 3tJ IA5T l3fHi STKirr ^<s^'^if^to, 

.. AN 0 waJhinGTOn I«0NX« hIW YORK 10454 ^ Ramircz 

.-arnr.t /^visors* rocL-^.jix .''ir.ucer 
The Parent Advisory Councii of the 3iilnguai Program of Auxiliary 

•.>r.*ices for High Schools met on January 20, 1983 at the Brandeis Center 

rror. 6;00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

John P. RHziirez, Ooordlnator of tht Bilingual Proqprar. of ASKS, 

presented a status report to the members of the Council. He reported 

to them that the pt-ogram had received Title VH funding from Sept. 

1982 to August 1985. He santiCMd that the progrm had ^Ued 3 new day 

sites: J.H.S. 136 In Bronx, Lintei Blvd. in Brooidyn and Lincx^ln Square 

ir. :'!anhattan, and one new evening site, Grady Learning Center in Brooklyn. 

In ^ition, the Chinese ccnponent has been Introduced in 2 '*old** sites 

.Julia ftlchRttn In Manhattan & J.H.S. 10 in (^leens) . Plans are being 

tonrulateri for expanding ths Haitian carponent as well. 

Alma T. Warner, Assistant Coordinator of the Bilingual Program in 

ASHS, presented infocMtion to the group regarding the number of graduates 

the program had last year and reported that the passed percentage rata 

for the program wes 80%, Members iiiquired if there was any threat that 

the GED exam vjould be suspended this year as it had been in the spring 

• 982, but it v;as reported that there had been no such nsicrs cr reports 

heard. 

As the meeting continued it was noted that most of the Individuals 
attending were students witiiin the program. There was a question as to 
»^y nxxe parents didn't attend. After sane discussion and exchange of 
ideas, the group was reminded that ASKS is a secondary sdiool program 
*wh09e students are be t w een 16-22 years in the day centers and over 21 
L->. the evening centers. Many students attending this meeting stated 
that they liv«i independei^t of their parents, several were parents 
tncrselves and others stated that their parents would not venture to 
-meting held far fron their homes. For these reasons, it becatne evident 
:.-^t It ts likely that the Advisory Council ireetings -^U* find its largest 
3t:^ir#dlarce to be by neifbers ar<f themselves students within the program 
cr. .vno --jere selected to represent their sites l:y their peers. With this 
^-le*./ or things, it was proposed that a questionnaire be developed to 
''.oter:ur.e how our Students/Parent Advisory Council n«nbers and their 
ciassrates view, the Bilingual Program at their sites. In the questionnaire, 
there would also be some questions relating to attendance at the Advisory 
council iwetir^s'and how many students think their parents should represent 
-..ler. and would actually attend future meetings. 
The meeting adjcwmed at 8:30 p.m. 
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Cimmk Cmkt 




Adalt-5tud»t High Sdtool 

383 tmt 139th Stx—t, 3rd Floor (Q>ni«r of WLlli% Av«m) 
Bronx, N.y* X0454 




10:00 Am - 2r30pM. *^ C 



ODunMllng 
court SttcvioM 
Oiy Car« 
FMUy PcoblM 
Food StMBfm 
HMlth 
Bsnt Car« 



Infoaaatlon and Rsferral 

MKiicaid 

Par«it atlpliiM 

Prmm\tiv9 S«rvlcM 

S«rvic«« tor VlauaUy Drpairwd 

SatvIom t30 Pregnant TB«n^«rs 

Sodal SccvicM 

Sunncr Youth Bi(>IoynMnt 



PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 

AccMS to S«rvicM 
E)^>art2i«nt for th« Aging 
Dipartmnt of Health 
Oepartzntnt of Probation 



HRMXX Surantr Youth ESrployment Program 
HRA/Tbod Stanp« T.E.N. Program 
HRMBS Partnt Helpline 
HRA/Medical Assistance Prograni 



STOSSOR3SD BT: 
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